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After life's fítfol fever he sleeps well — 
Treason has done his work. — Shákeapeare. 

It was midnight in Paris. Stars shone softly 
bríght in the dim blue of the sky that stretched 
above the great city's expanse, and the moon- 
light silvered all the stately heights of churches, 
and boildings^ and columns^ and gleamed on the 
trees bndding into fresh green verdure along the 
boolevárds, on streets, winding serpentlike through 
the city's length and breadth; on the cool dark 
waters, flowing under arch and brídge. 

In a narrow street, in one of the darkest 
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byways, was a very dirty, tumble-down-looking 
honse, and in a room of tbat honse two men were 
sitting engaged in close and earnest conversation. 
The yellow gaslight fell on the face of one — the 
smooth, darky inscmtable face of Pêre Jerome. 
His companion was a poorly-dressed and middle- 
aged man ; his f ace thin and carewom, his manner 
nervons and furtive, and almost abject in its 
deference to the priest. 

" And this is all you know ? ^' Pére Jerome 
was saying. 

" AU, monsieur/' 

"The case grows complicated/^ murmured the 
priest dreamily. " How to secure the packet is 
the question. On no account must it reach Lord 
Danvers." 

'' It is already on its way, monsieur." 

"I know, I know; but it can be stopped. 
There are ways. Listen, Carlo. You know this 
messenger by sight; he knows nothing of you. 
There you have the advantage. He started for 
England to-night: fool! he was in too great 
haste over his errand. Lord Danvers is in Paris 
at this moment. Had the man but waited, had 
he even seen a newspaper in a café, he would 
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have leamt that. Bat Fortune favours us. Now 
attend. At all costs this packet must be in my 
hands. By fair means or foul you must get it. 
Do you understand ? '' 

"Perfectly, monsieur/' said the man with 
a faint shudder. 

'' I leave the means to yourself ," continued the 
priest. " You have served us well before this, and 
can do so again. Eemember^ it is imperative ! " 

The look more than the words seemed to cow 
and terrify tlie tool. He bent his head in answer 
while his lips quivered and paled beneath the 
menace that flashed from the priest^s dark eyes. 
A slight laugh escaped Pére Jerome. 

"Do not come to me with any excuses," he 
said as tranquilly as if he were ordering his 
dinner. "I place no limit on the force you 
exercise, but I will hear no such word as faiL 
You know you are in my hands as completely 
as yonder fly is meshed in that spider^s web. 
Escape you cannot. You tried it once, and you 
know the consequences. Go where you will; do 
what you please; but though you fled to the 
farthest ends of the earth my hand should reach 
you when my will desired it.^ 
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There was soniethíiig in the merciless tran- 
qoiUity of the voice more frightfal than the 
fiercest threat. It sounded so chill^ so inexorable, 
and the honted shnddering creatnre looked at 
the pitiless face and turned paler still. 

" You shall be obeyed^ monsieur/' he muttered 
below his breath. " The packet shall be in your 
hands. Are these all your orders ? " 

''For the present, yes. The girl I spoke of 
is saf ely established at Calsthorpe, you say ? '^ 

'^Yes, monsieur; [she arrived a week aga 
under the care of a sister from the convent.'' 

"That is well. The time is not yet ripe fop 
dealing with her. You are sure you have not 
forgotten one word of the Englishman's injunction& 
to her when they parted at Calais ? '' 

"Quite sure, monsieur. 'See no one, hold 
communication with no one with whom the 
marchioness or I am unacquainted. Keep me 
informed of all your doings. Be happy as you 
can, and, if anything troubles you, or any sorrow 
comes to you, which God f orbid, remember I am 
your guardian stílL' '^ 

" Your memory does you credit, Carlo, mon bon 
ami ! Yes, that is just what I have written down > 
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and then they parted. He retomed to Bome^ and 
she^ nnder Lord Danvers^ protection^ travelled to 
England. Qoite satisfactory. Now here is the 
money for yonr expenses. The fonrth night from 
thisy at the same hour^ I shall expect yon.^' 

''I will be here, monsienr. And — ^but one 
word more — ^the child, she is well ? " 

" Of course she is well. She never ails 
anything.'^ 

" And I may see her soon ? Ah, monsieur, 
you promised/' 

'' My good Carlo, you onght to be superior to 
such weákness as mere patemal aSection. You 
will never succeed in life until you exile everything 
Uke sentiment from your heart. It always contrives 
to interfere with material advantages. Yes, you 
shall see her without doubt — ^when I have done 
with you.^' 

Something in the blanched agony, the intense 
suffering of the man's face, as he heard the doom 
of future misery, spoken out by those words, 
might have touched any heart that was not of 
stone. 

But it did not touch Pêre Jerome's. 

When the man was at last alone he threw 
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himself face downwards on the bare and dasty 
floor of that miserable room. His hands clenched 
on the dark thick cnrls of his head, and wmng 
them as if he coald have tore them ont by the 
roots. A stifled groan escaped his lips, he wonld 
have liked to end his life then and there; bnt 
even in death no peace conld come to him, for^ 
reared in snperstitious idolatry^ and linked to 
crime and wrong^ he bnt beheld all the tortures 
of the damned awaiting him in that dread 
hereafter. 

Then as snddenly as he had flnng himself 
down so snddenly he arose^ all rebellion and 
despair cowed and beaten into the weakness of 
submission. 

*'For her sake, for her sake,'^ he murmured 
again and again^ as he moved to and fro^ making 
hnrried preparations for his joumey. '^Oh, my 
child! the one thing that keeps a spark of love 
or hope within my heart, shall I ever hold you 
in my arms again 7 



39 



The moonlight^ that had shone so calm and 
dear above the lofty spires of Paris, shone the 
next night with equal lustre over a broad white 
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road, that woand throagli sloping villages and 
tiny hamlets^ and lost itself amidst dense woods^ 
tliat led to the stately terraces and Grothic gates 
of Calsthorpe^ the seat of the Marquis of Clevedon. 

It shone on the road, and on two figares^ whose 
shadows crossed it at intervals. 

One walked rapidly and fearlessly along^ a 
song or a whistle soanding from time to time 
across the stilhiess of the night; the other 
walked warily and caatioasly, keeping under 
shadow of the hedgerows and glancing from 
time to time with angry and impatient eyes at 
the clear and pitiless rays of the moonlight as they 
fell on the deserted road and on the unconscioas 
form that knew nothing of an approaching 
doom. Had he known^ woald his step have been 
so light^ his heart so fearless? Would he have 
smiled to himself as he walked along hamming 
softly at intervals a little careless songf 

"I shall soon be there/^ he thought. ^'lt 
will be a weight ofE my mind, thank God ! '' 

A weight ofE his mind! Would he have 
thanked God that thus he went on in blind 
ignorance of the fate he tempted? Had he a 
wrong to forgive, a sin to repent, a tender thought 
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of one he loved, a memory of years gone by? 
Had he any or all of tliese in his heart as from 
the moonlit road he stepped aside into the darker 
shadows of the wood and took a bridle-path 
throngh the park as he had been directed? 

A frank, careless, bold young life^ a life that 
deemed itself free from enmity, undogged by 
evil, and yet — with a shadow of both following 
step by step, creeping stealthily along a Kttle 
nearer and a little nearer. A shadow that, silent 
as death and relentless as doom^ passed into the 
darkness of the woods — a shadow from which 
that pure soft light might surely have had its 
beams, and from which the very birds, as they 
roosted in the branches of the trees, might have 
shrunk and qnivered, so evil was its look, 'so 
awf ul was its presage. 

The softly-stirring wind, the shining stars, the 
rustle of the herbage, the flutter of leaf or bough, 
were there none of them to wam or whisper, to 
startle or prepare ? Not one. 

The eye of night was upon the two figures 
as they passed into the wood, the eye of night 
was upon me only who left it — ^left it with 
shuddering glance, and white wild face and 
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trembling limbs that scarce could bear him^ now 
that speed was so imperative a thing. 

The blood in his veins ran cold and dead, yet 
not so cold and dead as that which lay on the dewy 
grass^ with white face tamed to Heaven^ and all 
the glory and beauty of life snatched f rom it by 
one ruthless stroke. The mute appeal of the 
sightless eyes cried out to that Heaven for justice. 
The crimson stream that slowly, slowly, trickled 
from the silent figure poured itself along the grass, 
bathing the closed eyes of the daisies and the 
tender roots of the sweet wild flowers. Had these 
no voice to condemn, no hands to point out the 
track of the assassin ? Alas^ no ! 

The shadow passed on— fear winged its steps 
and desperation lent it courage. But ever in its 
ears rang a stifled cry^ and ever before its eyes 
lived that one dark solitary ^spot in the heart of 
the silent woods, where, amidst the hush of night 
and the starlit glory of its beauty, the Dead cried to 
Heaven for vengeance on a murderer. 

On, on with steps winged by f ear, and eyes that 
read in every face an accusation; on, while night 
passed through shadow to sunlight ;. on, while the 
radiance of the day steeped earth and heaven in 
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splendour ; on, whiïe that radiance grew more dismal 
than any darkness^ and the sun seemed waking all 
tlie world to gaze upon a crime ; on^ to hear tlie sea 
beating and dashing by the steamer's side as it 
ploughed its way througli tlie waters of the Cliannel, 
and amidst tlie noise of tlie waves liear also that one 
faint imploring cry f or mercy ; on, witli tlie rusli 
of steam and the noise of the panting engines and 
the hoarse cries of men; on, tiU the great, vile, 
beautiful city closed him once again in the shelter 
of arms as guilty as his own, and terror died away 
before a momentary feeling of safety. 

He stood in his own room, the little dusky 
dingy den, from whence had issued that mandate 
which had hounded him on to crime. He threw 
on the table before him the sealed and folded 
packet f or which a life had paid the penalty. He 
buried his face in his hands and cursed the name 
of the man who had been his Destroyer. Before 
his closed eyes came again that scene, bumt into 
his brain and into his memory in blood-red letters. 
Had they found it yet ? Had the pitiless sun shone 
down upon that hoUow where the bending ferns 
were dyed with a dark and cruel stain? He 
shuddered now, as he seemed again to feel its 
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tonch npon liis hands, as before liís eyes seemed 
spread a crímson cloud that dyed all the radiance 
of the suuny day, and reached from earth to 
heaven. 

Dread and fear — ^the coward's portion and the 
crime's avenger — these were all he knew now. The 
gold that paid his work, and the sweetness of one 
promise that rewarded it, were as nothing in that 
moment. 

Throagh the long silent hoors he sat there, in 
that same duU stupor, waiting — waiting — ^not f or the 
news of discovery, but the presence of the man 
who had been the evil genius of his life, and who, 
too wise to Bin against the law, put the weapon 
into the hands of such tools as himself, and smiled 
as he lured them on to ruin. 

Who was the greater sinner of the two ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

The heart's division dÍTÍdeth os. — Sioiiihtiriie. 

The Countess de Besan^on sat alone in her 
boudoir; lier fair face very weary, her eyes 
troubled aiid sad. 

" He hates me, of course he hates me. What 
else could I expect/' she was saying to herself; 
'^and yet could he not have come — just once?^^ 

It is always hard f or a woman to believe that 
a man who has once loved her can be absolutely 
cold and indifferent to her attractions. Faustine 
looked at herself now as she lay back on her 
low chair, soft folds of < lace and muslin shroud- 
ing her beautiful figure, the rippling luxuriance 
of her bright hair falling over her shoulders like 
a mantle, the old resistless witchery of her face 
scarce dimmed by touch of time. All this had 

voL. irc. 
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moved hini once; had bent híni like a reed to 
her will, and now — ^was it nothing ? 

Day by day she liad watched for his coming, 
hoping against hope that he would do so; but 
all in vain. He had made no sign of ever re- 
membering her presence. Then, in despair, she 
had spoken to Lord Danvers, only to receive the 
information that Cecil had left Paris the day 
foUowing their meeting. 

She could scarcely believe it f or a moment ; but 
as the truth came home to her^ her heart felt cold 
as lead in her breast. He must despise her so 
utterly; he had so plainly avoided her, and she, 
all these long and weary years, how she had hoped 
for sight of his faoe, for news of his welfare. 
Great tears glistened on her lashes now as she 
thought of his changed face, his altered ap- 
pearance, from which all the youthfulness and 
buoyancy, that had held for her so great a 
charm, seemed fled. It could not have been all 
her work surely? And yet, what mystery was 
about his life, had been about it these ten years 
past? 

She could not tell and could not leam. She 
sat there quite motionless leaning her cheek oa 
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lier hand^ and her heart throbbed as it had done 
at sight of him ; a thrill of new warm life roshed 
throngh her yeins. It was bnt momentary^ that 
emotion. Too soon the old chill teeling retnmed. 
Pride came to her aid and whispered of the f olly 
of the past, the worse than foUy of the present. 
She dashed the tears from her eyes, and, with a 
flash on her cheek, roused herself from this trance 
of remembrance, and rang for her maids to make 
her toilette for the evening. 

Amusements and distractions enough awaited 
her. In those days of the Seoond Empire, society 
was not too exclusive, and her beauty and her 
rank had carried her triumphantly along the sea 
of fashion; but neither amusement nor society 
nor admiration pleased her to-night. The voices 
sounded harsh and wearisome beyond endurance, 
the lights of the brilliant rooms flashed and 
glittered before her tired eyes; the smiles on her 
lips were forced and unnatural. 

Had he passed out óf her iife again f or ever ? 
That was the question she asked herself again 
and again, while the gay crowds moved abont 
and the sound of music and laughter rose and 
fell on the perfumed air. She seemed to grow 

2 
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dizzy and faint beneatli tlie fear of tlie thought. 
She had not known how entirely empty her life 
had been until that moment when she had seen 
the one man that in all the world of men around 
her she had ever loved, or for whom her heart 

m 

had held one throb of tenderness. Now he had 
passed f rom it again^ it suddenly seemed to grow 
cold, dreary, tedious beyond description, and do 
what she would she could not for one single 
moment forget him or cease to hear the echo 
of his voice, cold and changed as it had sounded 
in her ears. 

An hour after midnight she retumed home. 
As she swept up the softly-carpeted stairs to her 
own apartments a servant handed her a letter. 

"It was to be given to madame immediately 
on her retum/^ he said respectfully. 

She glanced at the superscription and tumed 
a shade paler. She did not break the seal until 
she was alone. Then she read the few lines, and 
tore the letter into tiny f ragments and tossed 
them into the bright wood fire that burned upon 
the hearth. 

"What does he need of me now?^^ she mur- 
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mured. " Oh, my God ! shall I never, never know 
wliat f reedom is ? '* 

The noon of the next day was at its height 
when she came into her boudoir to meet the 
writer of that message. They had not met for 
years. After to-day they might not meet again 
for an equally long space of time, but she knew 
all the same that the merciless force of this man's 
power was about her lif e till it should end. That 
go where she might, do what she pleased, this 
chain was wound about all the years of her future 
as it had been in aU the years of her past. 

Calm, courtly, genial as ever the priest rose 
to greet her. 

*' Welcome, my daughter/' he said in his sweet 
and gentle tones. ''lt is long since we met, is 
it not?'' 

" Yes," she answered coldly, as she sank into 
a seat and glanced at the calm inscrutable face 
bef ore her. " You have not required me, I suppose, 
holy father ? " 

He looked quickly at her. His ears detected the 
change in her voice that her face never betrayed. 
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*' Tour insinuation is not a complimentary one, 
Madame de Besan^on/^ lie answered, '^ Oar long 
friendship and my great interest in your welfare 
might have led you to a more flattering construc- 
tion of my words. I have heard of you, I have 
watched over you from afar with true paternal 
interest. I simply have not intruded myself upon 
your life because I desired that that life should 
taste the fuU enjoyment the world could give. You 
have been rich, courted, successful, admired, and 
I have left you free to taste of all these delights. 
You craved them dearly once. Well, I gained 
them for you. You might at least be grateful/' 

"Gratefuir^ the unutterable contempt with 
which that word was spoken brought a sudden 
flash of anger into Pêre Jerome^s eyes. 

" You are not gratef ul. Well, you are a woman, 
and like all your sex find no charm in what is 
once attained. But no matter. Had I listened 
to you when you prayed me to let you enter a 
convent I wonder what you would have said to 
me now. I told you it was a f oolish whim ; that 
a woman with your beauty, your acumen, your 
talents, would hold a far wider empire than you 
dreamed of in your youth, and to condemn such 
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powers to eteraal seclusion would be really any- 
tling but serving Heaven. You have brought 

ug more converts ^' 

'' And wealth/' she interposed, with that ironic 
biteraess that so irritated him. 

''Done us more service, and gained for your- 
sdf wider power, than even the highest dignities 
of the Church could have bestowed on you/^ he 
W3nt on, unheeding her interruption. 

"I hardly suppose you have come here to 
tdl me all this^ monsieur^ or shall I say^ 
y#ur '^ 

"Hush!" he said, with a warning glance 
around. " That is not known yet. I have my 
ovm reasons for wishing it to remain a secret. 
7he rank I hold now is the reward of services 
I have rendered to the Church. But I have 
3ome work still to accomplish, the issue of a 
scheme so delicate and intrícate that I dare trust 
it to no other hands. It is for this I require your 
<50-operation, and to secure it I have sought you 
to-day.^^ 

The beautiful face grew a shade paler. Some 
memory of a past long stripped of its glamour, 
of evil done under the cloak of good, of persuasions 
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to whicli slie had yielded^ of sins to whicli slie 
had been betrayed^ came back to her uow. Shi 
looked at him with a strange dread and yet witl 
something of disdain in the hanghty challeng) 
of her glance. 

What is it you need?'^ 
I wish you to give up your season in Pari 
and start at once for Rome.'' 

'' Por Rome ! But— my husband ? '' 

" Your husband, my daughter ! Do you meai 
to tell me a woman cannot persuade her husbanl 
into doing what she wishes? Ohut! you hav? 
a hundred excuses^ your health, your physician'» 
orders, your own wishes; nay, your husband wil 
be the least obstacle in the way.^' 

"But — at this season — it is so strange a time 
to go to Rome.^^ 

She rose restlessly and walked towards the 
window doubtful and embarrassed. 

"Tou do not care for the mission, I see," 
said Pêre Jerome tranquilly, as he watched every 
shade of expression on her changing face. 
''Perhaps you will object less when I tell you, 
you will meet an old friend there, a friend in 
whose welfare we are hoth interested.*' 
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She tarned qaickly round and faced him. 
What do you mean ? " slie asked liurriëdly. 
I mean tliat Mr. Oecil Calverley is living 
there under a feigned name^ and I wish you to 
keep me informed of his doings^ and above all 
see that he does not leave the city without my 
being immediately informed of it/' 

A buming flush swept slowly up to her very 
brows. A sense of sickening^ unutterable shame 
oppressed her. After his too evident avoidance 
of herself to follow him so palpably, to seem to 
seek when he had only desired to avoid. The 
intense disgust of an intolerable humiliation 
bumed like fire into her heart. She faced her 
companion with sudden defiance. 

'^ Bid me do anything but that ! I cannot go — 
to Bome ! '^ 

"And why?" his voice was as cahn as ever 
but there was a look in his eyes that seemed 
suddenly to chill and terrify, and all the colour 
died out of her face, and the defíance out of her 
eyes, and slie shivered as she stood before him. 
He was her master — she had forgotten that. 

" You can have no tender reminiscences surely 
after all these years/' he continued ironically. 
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" Women's memories are not so faithf ul, and sucli 
a woman as yoorself must long have f orgotten a 
boyisli lover who would liave mined himself at 
her bidding. I wish you to do him no harm. 
Only I must know of his actions^ and if possible 
I wish you to meet him again, and become friends. 
You understand ? " 

" I understand.^' 

Her voice was tranquil as his own now, but 
as he looked at her face, hé f elt a thrill of some- 
thing like fear, it spoke a despair so great, a 
rebuke so bitter. 

In a way he loved to rule and bend her, all 
the more so in that her nature was not easy to 
coerce or intimidate. He held her now in a grip 
of Jsteel, and felt a savage exultation in the fact, 
and yet, even amidst his triumph, that momen- 
tary fear he had so often felt of her, stole sud- 
denly, chillingly over him. He knew her pride 
rebelled, her instincts recoiled from this enforced 
obedience; and, despite his tyranny there was 
Bomething in this woman that had always wrung 
from him an unwilling homage, and made him 
dread her censure even when he defied it. 

''lf you understand, there is no more to be 
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said between us/^ he murmured graciously. "I 
will give you full instructions in our usual cipher. 
As for Monsieur le mari^ I must leave you to 
manage him. I sliould scarcely fear your elo- 
quence has deserted you. Like your beauty, it 
must' be potent as ever at your wiU.^' 

" My beauty ! '^ A laugh, bitter and cliil- 

Kng as her own despair, escaped her mocking Ups. 
'^Ah, heaven, if only I had been the ugliest, 
unsightliest of the feminine things that men make 
their toys, I might at least have escaped the 
degradation of — to-day!" 

He smiled coldly. 

''You speak fooUshly, my daughter. Believe 
me, there is no such gift as beauty, no such 
power as that it wields. You at least should 
not complain, for it has given you an empire 
vast enough from the days of your youth.'^ 

"Do not speak of that/' she interrupted pas- 
sionately. " Youth, what youth, was mine ? What 
peace was I allowed ? what innocence or beauty 
of girlhood was spared to me? There seems no 
time when I was not a slave, a tool, a thing 
caressed and cursed altemately, by those I fooled 
and betrayed. The one being I loved was Valerie, 
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and you know lier f ate ; and tlien you turaed my 
own despair into a fouler passion than tlie one 
it clamoured to avenge, and witli your promises 
led me on and on a road of degradation, until I 
grew to loathe myself for the thing I seemed. 
Youth — ^if there be pity or justice in heaven, they 
might compassionate snch a yonth as mine, and 
angels blot its records with their tears." 

Her lips quivered, a passion of emotion choked 
her voice, and in her eyes was a deeper woe than 
tears could bring. Stung, outraged, helpless, she 
writhed in that merciless grasp, all the strength 
and pride in her revolting with unutterable loath- 
ing. He only looked at her with smiling eyes. 
Her words had but lashed all that was most evil in 
him to its height. 

''What a superb tragédienne the world has 
lost in you by your marriage ! ^' he said tranquilly ; 
" Bachel herself could scarcely have delivered that 
impromptu speech better." 

The fire andwrath died out of her face; only 
in her eyes gleamed a world of suppressed passion, 
and her hands clenched as though she would have 
liked to silenjDO his taunts as a man might have 

done. 
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"A tragédienne" she muttered. "Well, why 
not ? It is not yet too late ; I may go 
back to my old life again. It holds at least 
excitement and endless occupation. Some day 
I may be tempted to do it, to cast aside these 
empty baubles^ and face the world on my own 
merits?' 

''I don't think I would though," said the 
priest coldly. "You know there are always the 
siffleurs to fear. You might have to face them 
as Valeríe did, and her merits were equally as 
strong as yours.^' 

Her very lips tumed white. She covered her 
face with her hands^ and sank back into her seat. 
Her emotion seemed to touch him. He rose and 
approached her, and his voice sank to its gentlest 
and most persuasive tones. 

"My daughter, surely we need not quarrel, 
you and I. You must try and be reasonable. I 
do not ask any great thing of you after all. It 
is surely better you should have this duty than 
one less scrupulous than yourself, is it not ? '^ 

" It is shameful, hatef ul ! '' she cried, amidst 
the convulsive sobs that now shook her frame. 
"I do not know what lies beyond what I hare 
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iindertakeii. It is not the first time yoa liaye 
led me blindfold. But after all why shonld I 
be led ? I wiU not do this tliing — do you liear ? 
I will not. Por tlie first time since you liaye 
commanded my actions, I refuse obedience ! '' 

She had dashed the tears away^ and stood 
facing him in a splendour of wrath and outraged 
dignity, that wrung from him an inyoluntary 
admiration, though it moyed him not a whit. 

"You wiU notf^' he said, echoing her words 
yery gently, but with an undercurrent of meaning 
in his yoioe, that turned her cold with momentary 
dread. " Oh yes, I think you wiU, my daughter. 
Tou f orget " 

He bent towards her, and whispered a few 
words in her ear. They seemed to turn her to 
stone. Her eyes fell, a shiyer as of 'intense cold 
shook her from head to f oot. '^ My God ! " dropped 
from her cold white lips. "You are right — ^I 
forgot.^' 

A few minutes later he passed f rom her presence.. 
The yictory was in his own hands again ! 



CHAPTEB 11. 

'^WHAT WILL HE THINK ? ^' 

My heart swims blind in a sea 
That stems me ; swims to and fro, 

And gathers to windward and lee 
Lamentation and mouming and woe ! 

Thb freshness and glory of the spring-tide waa 
over. In the May noons it was hot as summer^ 
and the noise of the fountains^ and the blaze of 
the snnshíne, were all one seemed to notice in 
Some. 

Faustine looked out at the deserted streets and 
the closed houses as her carriage bore her to the 
TÍlla she liad rented, and the wide blue sky, and 
the splashing water^ and the glitter of the sunlight^ 
made ber f eel sick at heart. 

'^ What wiil he think when he hears ? ^^ she 
thoaght to herself. 
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She was alone. Her husband had lauglied at 
lier wliim and bade lier do as slie pleased about 
indnlging it^ but lio liad remained in Paris. 

Përe Jerome had made all tlie arrangements 
necessary. She liad had nothing to do save travel 
thither, and now she was making her way to the 
beaatifnl little luxarious villa amidst its fiowers 
and fountains^ far away from the city^s heat and 
close noisome air. She might live as quietly as 
she pleased^ not a soul need know of her presence 
there, save one, the one whose actions she was to 
watch, over whose life her inflaence was again to 
be overcast. No wonder her cheeks burned with 
shame at the thought, no wonder her tired eyes 
gazed wearily out at the blue sky and the distant 
mountains. No wonder that shé envied the wheel- 
ing flight of the birds above her head, for they 
at least had freedom^ and no gift of life seems 
sweet as that, to a heart that owns it not. 

As her horses stopped at the gates in the glow 
of the sunset, she saw two figures passing slowly 
along by the waUs that bounded the lovely gardens. 
One was that of a man very old and feeble/ the 
other that of a girl in the very heyday of youth, 
with a slight graceful figure and a face whose 
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loveliness looked back to her like a yision of other 
years. 

Involnntarily she leaned forward and looked 
at the girl long and eamestly. Then the gates 
opened and closed. The carriage passed in^ and 
wíth a sigh she put aside the thought that seemed 
like a memory of her youth. One sees such 
strange likenesses in faces/^ she murmured, *'and 
of Valerie my thoughts are always f ull." 

^' Did you notice how that lady looked at me, 
Marco ? ^^ asked the girl, passing onward under the 
shade of the cypress and acacias in the softened 
splendour of the May sunset. 

'^Yes^ she is a stranger too^ and comes at a 
strange time to Eome.'^ 

*' Bome is always beautiful, I think,^^ said the 
girl dreamily, as her eyes wandered over the dark 
clustered roofs^ and the great dome that stood out 
against the gold and crimson tints of the sky. 

" Beautiful only to youth and dreamers/^ the 
old man answered moumfully, ''because scarce 
any place holds such memories or keeps embalmed 
Buch legends of the past, or brings so near to us 
the old glorious days of Art^s triumphs and 
Freedom^s achievements. But, my dear, who cares 
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for sucli things now? We have steam-engines 
and tramways, and our streets are thronged with 
tlie Inglese wIlo chaffer f or all that is classed under 
the heading of 'curios/ We go about the old 
ways together, you and I, and we talk of Etmrian 
and Sabine Bome^ of all the shadows that fill f or 
us the sacred woo^s upon the Palatine ; but who 
would think of Bucli things now, who was in any 
way wise, or believed in that God of Progress who 
laughs to scorn the old dead deities ! We know 
and feel that Art had a lovelier origin than 
Realism, but then, we are foolish folk who have 
lived on treasures of the past, and foUow its 
shadows onward to the present time. For us 
Eome has two faces/^ 

" You were born in Rome yourself, Marco ? ** 
"Yes. Perhaps that is why I love it. I do 
not know. It was difPerent in my youth, or my 
eyes were different as they gazed upon it. We 
talk of change, but so often it is only that 
we ourselves are changed.^^ 

'' But we are happy now, Marco. The Prince 
has been so kind, and has promised so much for 
me, and you need not work any more now; and 
when once I have sung and have won success. 
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I will síng nothing but your music, until it is 
famons everywhere, and the world will no longer 
dare to deny its merits!'^ 

'^My cliild^^' said tlie old man^ smiling up at 
the bright enthusiastic face, ''success is not so 
easy, even for one gifted like yourself. And, 
with the best will in the worid to help your old 
maestro, you will find that others must be con- 
fiidered first, aud that their wiUs bar the way to 
the hearing of the public/^ 

''But the Prince has great influence/* 

''True; but his influence has been besought 
f or you, and to that end alone I wish * to secure 
it. As for my music — ^well, I am an old man 
now, and life for me is nearly over; I have 
missed so much these many years that I can well 
«fEord to miss it to the end/^ 

The girl was silent. Such words always 
fiaddened her; the more so because the fear they 
breathed was one always tangible and close at 
hand. He was so old — so very old, and for her 
life had but begun. Never perhaps would he 
rejoice in her triumphs, and sympathise in her 
fiuccesses, and be with her to share all that 
fortune might bestow. 

D 2 
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They went on silently together, botli hearts 
fuU of many thoughts. To one life held all tliat 
was possible ; to the other, only all that was sad. 

The sunset was fading on the hills^ and the 
heights of the Sabine mountains were glowing 
with an opaVs changeful hues, and all the low- 
lying plains were dusk with shadow. The scene 
was beautiful as ever, and the girl's young eyes 
had gazed on it always with a delight that never 
palled ; but to-night something seemed to oppress 
and disturb her, a certain lassitude and a certain 
weariness weighed upon her^ and she walked on 
in the soft glow of the dying h'ght as one in a 
dream. 

" How happy that beautiful woman must be ! " 
she sighed presently. 

Marco started and looked up at her with a 
sudden wonder. He had forgotten all about the 
signora at the villa-gates. 

" Happy ! Because she wears fine clothes and 
drives in a carriage! My child, you little know 
how much weariness and misery can live and beat 
in hearts that seem throned above all common 
needs and troubles of life.'^ 

And indeed^ if he could have seen the woman 
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of whom lie spoke now, he would have marvelled 
at the truth of his own words. 

Faustine had sunk on her knees in her 
bedchamber, which had its window open to the 
beauty and fragrance of the gardens^ and had all 
the scents of the orange-trees and magnolias swept 
up to it on the cool freshness of the evening 
breeze. She had fallen there and let her head 
drop on her arms. and was weeping bitterly. 

That fair girl-face had brought back a memory 
of her own youth, her own past, and her heart 
felt sick as she thought of all that life had been 
to her. 

There was nothing to hope for or look forward 
to now; and all of joy or sweetness her life 
knew was centred in one memory of one man. 

When love is hardest to a woman he teaches her 
to remember. 

Several days came and went^ and Faustine 
had not met Cecil face to face. She knew where 
he lived. The white walls of her own villa were 
within sight of that old neglected yet picturesque 
dwelling which he had chosen for his own home, 
and where he was known as the Signor Celli. 
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From lier windows she conld see into the great 
dusky half-wild gardens, where the birds sang 
in the ilex thickets^ and the bntterflies floated 
among the drooping clnsters of the rosesj and 
áll the bnming noontide heat was shnt ont by 
the heavy masses of foliage. 

Once she saw him come out and stand on 
the terrace, looking towards Bome^ where the 
last glow of daylight lingered golden over the 
crowded roofs, and the great cross of St. Peter's 
glittered in the sun. 

She had watched him^ and the old sense of 
loathing and of shame came hot and fierce with 
pain to her heart as she gazed. She felt she 
would have faced death sooner than have met 
him ; and yet, sooner or later, that meeting must 
take place. 

When it did happen, it was strangely and 
unexpectedly enough. 

She had walked out one evening about two 
weeks after hor arrival. The lovely deep azure 
of the sky was lit with clusters of stars, the air 
was f ull of fragrancC; and the pale clear moonlight 
threw its brilliancy over the shadowed road and 
across the dusky plains. She had her great hound 
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beside her^ and strolled on. She had no fear at 
any time, and loved the solitade and freedom that 
she claimed f or her life here. 

She did not know that her every action was 
watched; that two spies — the messengers one 
of foar and one of jealousy — were ever about 
her, free as she thought herself . For of the two 
men who held her life in bondage, neíther trusted 
her or believed in the fidelity that, though wrung 
from despair^ she yefc gave without a shadow of 
falseness. 

In the sweet cool evening light she walked 
on now, her head bent over a cluster of flowers 
she held, her eyes gazing dreamily at the road; 
and so, half dreaming and half conscious, came 
straight towards the very man of whom her 
thoughts were full. 

He stood and looked at her amazed. Then 
his face grew very cold and very white. Perhapa 
he remembered another meeting, as strange and 
unexpected as this, when the sunlight lay on a 
shining sea, and youth and hope and all fair thinga 
of life had seemed his own. 

She spoke with perfect composure. 

'* Mr. Calverley. Why, how astonished you look l 
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Yes ; it is I — really . My physician has banished 
me to Bome* An odd freak^ and at this time of 
the year too ; bat not more odd than that we 
shonld meet/^ 

"I live here,'* he answered, and there was 
something more of melancholy than of coldness 
in his voice now. Of late it had seemed to him 
that he could forgive Faustine, bitter as he had 
once felt against her. Was it because of some 
f air hope resting far ofE in the f uture, or f or sake 
of the disenchantment that had come with their 
meeting in Paris? '*Tou do not look strong, 
madame,'' he went on presently. " But surely the 
heat here will try you very much. I should have 
thought.more bracing air " 

She shivered suddenly. ^'No,'' she answered. 
'^ You are wrong. Bracing air does not agree 
with me.'^ 

Her face looked very pale and weary, and 
the eyes were softly dark as they had never 
been in the days of her sovereignty and witchery. 
She looked so worn and sad as she stood there 
in that silvery evening light, that Cecil Calverley^s 
heart was stirred with a faint pity. 

His voice grew gentler still as he turned and 
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walked on by her side along the beaatifal shadowy 
way, where the slanting moon-rays seemed to 
stretch from heaven to earth. 

They talked briefly and disjointedly at first, 
for the thoaghts of both were basy with things 
of other days ; bat while the woman^s heart ached 
with an intensity of longing, the man's was 
tranqail and anstirred. That love of old looked 
to him so mad and foolish a passion nowj now 
that his life was so f all of grave cares^ so empty 
of aU feeUng, now that it had only gamered ap 
one frail blossom as it passed along the great 
highway, and kept that to itself hidden in 
soft obscarity and tended with bat gentle 
thoughts. 

Bat this Faastine coald not know. She walked 
on in a sort of happy trance, hearing only across 
the peace and gladness of her thoaghts the rich 
deep cadence of that one voice which seemed to 
hold all the masic of her life. 

When she met his eyes her face grew warmer, 
her heart throbbed with sadden pain and grew 
cold with as sadden a chill. He was so much 
to her, and to him she was — nothing. Fate had 
avenged him only too surely. 
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That night, when Cecil stood alone in his quiet 
studio and looked on his work, something more 
nearlj like gladness than he had long known stole 
over his heart. 

''The world calls me great,^' he murmured* 
" Is it right or wrong ? Ought I to be thankful 
for the misfortunes that drove me to this affcer 
all ? I was but an idle dreamer once, and it i& 
sufEering that has given me strength. Acros» 
what a gulf of years I seem to look to that time 
when I loved her! She was more wise than I 
when she said our Kves were unsuited to each 
other. She is a calm self-possessed woman of the 
world now. And once I deemed her magnanimous. 
I remember even now how she told me of the 
wrong it would be to take advantage of my 
youth and bind my life to hers. Pshaw! and 
simply because I had no title and not sufficient 
wealth to ofEer. Marriage would have been no 
worse wrong to me than to the man she chose^ 
and yet — almost — I believe din her. Well, she does 
not look a happy woman for all her wealth and 
honours and beauty. How beautiful she is atill! 
How soft her eyes looked in the starlight ! Eyes — 
starlight — what am I talking about ? These things 
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are over and done with for me. Where is my 
little waiFs last letter ? How prettily and tenderly 
she YH^ites ! Ah me ! '^ 

He took up a letter and read it slowly and 
with a tender light on his face, then folded it 
and put it aside with a heavy sigh. 

" It is time she wrote again/' he said, moving 
to and fro in the great dusky quiet chamber that 
was in its way so beautiful and quaint. "Ah 
Kppo, is that you ? What^s that ? — a letter, and 
at this time ! The post — 

'' A telegram, eccellenza ! 

A moment, and the paper was tom open — read. 
Then a low fierce imprecation burst from Cecil's 
lips. His face grew ghastly, and his hands 
clenched like a yice on the little ill-omened 
fragment that had brought to him the fatal 
news. 

This was the message. It was from the 
Marchioness of CJlevedon, Calsthorpe : 






'^Félise has left us. How or why, we cannot 
tell. Write, or come at once." 



CHAPTBR III. 

O mystery — many faced. 

Thb next day saw Cecil speeding towards the 
land on whicli he had vowed never to set foot 
again. He had had neither rest nor sleep 
since that message had reached him. His heart 
was wrung with alternate rage and f ear. Treachery 
of some sort, he could not but suspect. FéUse 
was too open and candid and ingenious to have 
acted in any way without consulting first his 
wishes. 

The time seemed endless tiU he reached 
England, and scarce allowing himself food or 
rest he hastened on to Calsthorpe. It was near 
sunset when he reached it, and travel-stained 
and wearied as he was^ he was at once ushered 
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into the presence o£ the Marchioness. Lord 
Danvers wás expected liome that night. 

But nothing Cecil learnt could throw any 
light on the mystery. Félise had seemed per- 
fectly happy and content, had made no friends, 
and spent most of her time in roaming through 
the woods, or driving with the kind, stately old 
lady when she went on her rounds of ceremonious 
calls or gentle charities. One moming she had 
requested permission to go out as usual^ and 
never retumed. Luncheon-time had passed, then 
the aftemoon^ and at last^ growing uneasy at 
her long absence^ search had been made through 
all the park. In vain. No one had seen her. 
She had not passed through the víllage, and 
from that time her disappearance had been an 
unexplained mystery. 

"And really, Mr. Calverley/^ continued the 
old lady, "we seem to have had one horror 
after another. In the search for Félise^ a 
discovery was made in the park that has thrown 
the whole county into a state of dire alarm. 
The body of a young man was discovered in 
one of the most unfrequented spots; he had 
been foully murdered — stabbed they say. Nothing 
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respecting his identity can be discovered; Ilís 
watch, purse, and a ring on his figure were 
nntouched, but there was no paper or card to 
give any clue to his liome or abode. The land- 
lord of The Clevedon Arms says that some weeks 
back a young man looking like a sailor, he 
thought, stayed there for a few minutes to get 
a draught of ale, and asked the way to the 
park here. He has no remembrance of his 
retuming, and the body is in too terrible a 
state for identification. Bílls and advertisements 
are out everywhere, but to no effect, as yet. 
These two occurrences have really quite upset 
me. Such things have never happened in these 
quiet regions, in all my experience." 

" But, Pélise ! My God ! if she has fallen into 
some villains hands, been entrapped, decoyed 
away/* and Cecil paced the room in terrible agi- 
tation. He felt faint and sick at the thought. 
She was so young, so beautiful, so innocent. What 
might not have happened ere this ? 

'' Have you asked, can you hear nothing.?^^ he 
cried suddenly. '^She cannot have been carried 
off without some sign or clue, in broad daylight, 
too.'' 
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" The same day she disappeared a carriage was 
seen driving rapidly along the higli road towards 
Stoneton, and in it were a young girl and a man, 
elderly, and dressed like a clergyman. That is the 
only clue we have been able to obtain. No one 
who has seen the carriage seems to have seen the 
girPs face distinctly, but undoubtedly there was 
no fortíing or foul play in the matter, otherwise she 
would have cried out for assistance. Then two 
labourers saw the carriage at different times. We 
had it traced from Stoneton to Thorpe. It was left 
there. The travellers went from Thorpe by train. 
That is all." 

" A clergyman/' muttered Cecil, standing there 
before his informant and eagerly drinking in her 
words. " Are you sure it was not a priest who was 
withher?'' 

The Marchioness shook her head : " These 
ploughmen are not over bright in the matter 
of intellect. I doubt if they could note 
any difference between the denominations. A 
clergyman was what they all said. Don't look so 
distressed, Mp. Calverley. Perhaps we shall hear 
from her soon. If she has gone away of her own 
free will, she will surely write. And there are all 
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her clothes here waiting her directions. Really, 
tlie more I think of her conduct tlie more extra- 
ordinary it seems." 

Cecil stood there silent, battling witli a horrible 
fear tliat seemed to chill and sicken his wbole 
heart. 

"It is the work of tliat damned priest/' lie 
muttered between his set teeth ; " he has used his 
threats to some purpose." 

He walked over to the window and looked 
blankly out. He could form no clear plan, his 
brain was throbbing dizzily, and a mist seemed 
before his eyes, and shut out all the glory of the 
dying Ught. 

"Vere will be home soon/' said the old lady 
gently. " He may be able to advise us, or suggest 
something ; though, indeed, what can we do more ? 
Detectives are f oUowing up the clue, advertisements 
have been in every paper, and it is from her 
that news ought to come. The whole afEair is so 
mysterious." 

Cecil hardly heard, hardly noticed. ' He had 
not thought what the child was to him till now, 
had not dreamt that she had taken such hold 
upon his life and heart. Now he remembered all 
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these ínstances of her love for himself, her child- 
like purity, her simple truth, her long and constant 
affection which for all these years had never failed 
for him. Now he seemed to see her wrenched 
from his life, unconscious of his own growing 
love that had in it no delirium of passion, or 
fire of jealousy, but was so strong and tender 
and devoted that in it she might have trusted, 
and in ifcs shelter she might have lived, for all 
the years to come. 

His life had never looked to him so empty 
as it looked now, for the thought that had come 
to him in the springtime, when the lips he touched 
had trembled beneath his own, had taken deeper 
and deeper root within his heart, and apart from 
the desolation of circutnstance and destiny he 
had looked forward to some sweetness of hope 
that lay like the first rose-cloud of dawn on the 
passing shadows of a long and dreary night. 

She was no longer the child he had cherished ; 
she was like the ideal of a long-past dream, and 
as such had stood before him in her brilliant 
youth that had seemed to smile down all thoughts 
of sorrow or of pain, and from the dreams of 
another world had come'to glorify this. 

VOL. m. * E 
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And now lie liad lost her. The thought stnng 
him to madness. Was nothvng to be left to him T 
Was the curse of that fatal foe to blight every 
hope and dream and sweet possession that could 
gladden or glorify his life ? 

He drew a sudden sharp breath. His hand 
denched tight with a spasm of fíerce and ruthless 
hate and a longing for vengeance. " If he has 
done this/' he said in his heart, " bef ore Heaven 
he shall answer for it as man to man ! '' 

The memory of his perished youth was not 
so sweet to him now as the memory of this fair 
and beautif ul life rescued by himself, owning him 
for its guardian^ turning to him with the dreams 
of youth and maidenhood and all that love holda 
most pure and perfect and unspoilt. And was 
this memory to be lost to him, this hope tom 
from his life; were calamity and bitterness and 
disiUusions to be always his portion and the 
coldness of dead desires to rest always on his 
heart ? 

Once again had some faint glow rekindled 
from its ashes, and now a ruthless hand had struck 
out the light and left him again but darkness. 
The hand from which he had accepted calamity 
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now waved him back from the rísing visions of 
hope, but adversity had braced his energies, and 
he was in no mood to sit cahnly down and 
sarrender withont a stmggle what he had held 
and cherished so long. 

The words of Lady Clevedon went sounding 
on and on, bnt his ears took in neither sense 
nor meaning of what she said, and when at last 
he left her presence and went to the rooms 
prepared for him, his mind was set determinedly 
on one thing, to find Félise if she lived on earth, 
and leam the tmth from her own Hps. 

" She would never have gone away of her own 
free will; of that I am convinced,'* he said to 
himself in that solitude that was so welcome now. 
All the coldness and stoicism to which he had 
schooled his natore fell ofE him like a mantle 
that is cast aside. While she was safe, happy, 
nnharmed, he had not dreamt he loved her as 
now he felt he did; for before the thought of 
danger, wrong, or peril to that fair and innocent 
life, he flung aside all the chill calm of that stem 
philosophy to which he had vowed himself, and 
knew that reason had not yet mastered feeling, 
that nature could stiU demand her rights. 

B 2 
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How long and wearisome the time seemed ! 
How sick he was of that endless story of the 
murder which seemed to have thrust into insignifi- 
cance that other mystery of the young girFs flight. 
For once he deemed Vere unsympathising, but 
then, Vere could not know of the lava flames 
burning in his heart, the mingled passions of 
love and fear and vengeance that swept over 
his life's long calm as a stream that overflows 
its barriers at last, and with a bound of triumph 
leaps into the dry parched channels from which 
it has been held back for long. 

It seemed an age till he was alone with his 
friend, till in some relief of words his chained 
and fiery thoughts could force their way from 
his throbbing brain. Lord Danvers listened to 
him amazed. The suspicions that Cecil^s words 
proclaimed with ever - increasing certainty had 
never entered his mind; he thought his friend 
in error. ^^What could Pêre Jerome have done 
such a thing f or ? " he asked wonderingly. '^ What 
object '^ 

^^Objectl^' interrupted Cecil furiously. ^*A 
ruthless, unscrupulous priest has many objects 
in view that our eyes cannot perceive. He has 
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8ome object; of that I feel convinced. What it 
is, I shall find out, if I die for it. My God! 
that lovely child in his power; the very thought 
of it is torture! ^' 

Vere looked at him in startled surprise for 
the space of a few seconds. Then a sudden reve- 
lation seemed to come to him. " Blows the wind 
so?'' he murmured to himself. "Did I not 
say he would one day regret the life he had saved ? 
Oh ! poor Cis^ poor Cis, to have escaped all these 
years and then f all captive to a child's fair face and 
heavenly smile ! Not but she is lovely enough 
to win any man's heart; but Cecil — I thought 
he was as safe as — myself.^' 

With the next day Cecil Calverley was pursuing 
the one faint clue that led him to the town of 
Thorpe, and there seemed lost in utter mystery; 
while through viUage and town and city rang 
out the news of that strange murder in Calsthorpe 
Park, and on every wall stood out the advertised 
reward ofEered by the Govemment and doubled 
by the Marquis of Clevedon for the discovery 
of the murderer. 



CHAPTBR IV. 

^'CAN rr BB?'^ 

Pehold and see 
What a great heap of giief lay hid in woe. 

E. B. Browmng. 

A WSEE had passed since Fatistine had met Cecil 
Oalverley. She knew of his hurried departure, 
and, obedient to her instractions, had telegraphed 
the information to Pêre Jerome. Then she waited, 
sick at heart and weary, for some news or some 
explanation of that sudden journey to England. 
But none came. 

B.ome grew hatef ul to her — ^hatef ul as the hot 
skies and bright days, the buming noons, the 
sound of the lutes in the moonlight, or the shine 
of the stars above the palms and orange-groves. 
What had all or any of these things to do with 
her in that chiU calm of isolation, that fíerce and 
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temble longing for joys her life had never known, 
and could never know now ? 

Sometimes she thought, in an agony of shame 
and wounded pride, that Cecil Calverley must 
have thought she had come here because of him- 
self — that this was the reason of his abrapt de- 
partore; but then again came the memory of his 
courtesy and gentleness, his changed manner to 
herself (she knew he had meant it), his looks and 
words that were so different to the chill calm 
scom of his manner in Paris. She had gone home 
that night saying to herself : "He would forgive 
me if he knew/^ And then the next day he 
had left Bome! 

She heard nothing f rom Pêre Jerome ; nothing 
from Cecil. The hours and the days drifted slowly 
by, and she remained shut up in her villa, seeing 
no one, and only stirring out in the cool of the 
evenings. 

Eetuming from one of these rambles of hers, 
she met again the young girl and the old man 
who had attracted her attention on the day of 
her arrival in Rome. The old man seemed un- 
usually feeble^ and the girl's face looked pale and 
weary as she bore up his faltering steps. 
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Involuntarily Faustine paused and spoke with 
her usual gracious courtesy : " Your father seems 
very feeble/' she said; "wiU you bring him 
in and rest for awhile ? My house is close at 
hand/' 

The girl's fair face flushed ; she would have 
ref used the offer, but Marco pressed her arm and 
spoke himself . ^' You are very kind, signora ; I am 
indeed weary. I fear I mistook my strength 
when I thought I could walk so far/' 

"Then pray come in and rest/' said Faustine 
with eagerness. Her eyes were still resting on 
the girl^s face. The memory it brought back to 
her was stronger than ever within her heart 
to-night. 

The old man accepted her offer, and in a few 
moments was seated in one of her garden-seats, 
while the Countess despatched a servant for wine 
and fruit. 

" Do you live in Rome ? ^' she asked the girl, 
who stood leaning negligently against the chair, 
her eyes wandering rapidly from spot to spot of 
the lovely grounds. 

'^ Yes, signora,^' she answered, " we have Kved 
here for many years.'* 
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" You — ^you are not Italian ? '' asked Faustine 
anxiously, struck by sometliing in the accent of the 
sweet young voice. 

" She is of French parentage, I believe/' 
answered the old man. 

'^ You believe ? Then you are not her father ? 
Pardon my seeming curiosity, but she reminds me 
of — of a friend I once knew, and she was French. 
May I ask your name, helUssima ? '* 

" I — I do not know it myself, madame," the girl 
answered with a deep blush. 

"Her history is mysterious, signora,'* the old 
man said with a sigh. " She was brought to 
Italy in her childhood by a man who spends his 
life travelling to all sorts of countries, and pro- 
curing young children for the purpose of bring- 
ing them up as dancers. It was to be Quitá's 
fate, but happily she was saved from it. Of who 
or what she was, we know nothing.^' 

" But how did she escape from this man ? '^ 
asked Faustine eagerly. 

"I escaped by Marco's aid, signora," answered 
the girl. " It is to him I owe everything. I 
shudder to think what my lif e would have been by 
this time if Heaven had not sent me such a friend.^' 
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^^Naj, my child/' aaiswered the old man 
tenderly, "I did little enougli." 

"What do you purpose with her in the 
future ? '' inquired Faustine, looking with ever- 
deepening interest at the face, whose rapidly 
increasing likeness to that beloved one in her 
memory, startled her more each moment. 

'^She is to be a singer/' answered Marco 
proudly. ^' She has a voice that will win her 
all fame, and a genius that will liEt her above 
the heads of queens. Do you think I speak 
too warmly, signora? Ah, if you but hear 
her!^' 

" I would give a great deal f or that privilege," 
said the Oountess ' gently. " Then you mean her 
f or the operatic stage ? ^' 

''Yes; and we have been fortunate enough 
to secure great interest and high favour/' an- 
swered the old man garrulously. '^The Prince 
Sanfriano has been most kind to us both; all 
the summer through we stayed at his Palazzo, 
that beautiful place on the hiUs. You can see 
the towers from here; but doubtless you know 
it, signora.^' 

" Prince Sanfriano ! '' exclaimed Faustine with 
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a certam paíned and contemptaous accent in 
hervoice. ^' Is Ae your friend ? ^^ 

" He Has been a most kind and generonB one/' 
the girl interposed warmly. "Do you also know 
him, signora ? '' 

" Yes," answered Faustine quietly, " I do know 
him." 

She was looking with troubled eyes at the 
girl's radiant beauty, and her heart grew heavy 
within her. The friendship of such a man as that 
fíckle and amorous prince would be a dang«rous 
f avour to this exquisite young singer. 

"He is a good man and generous, most 
generous, there are few like him,'* persisted old 
Marco. The wine had refreshed him and un- 
loosed his tongue. " What he has done f or us ! 
Ah ! may the saints remember and reward him ! ^' 

"Wïll you sing to me?'^ asked Faustine 
Abruptly, as she tumed towards the girl. "I 
know something of stage-life myself, I also have 
great interest in Paris, I might be able to assist 
you in your wishes, and a woman's aid to a woman 
is at least safer than that of a man.^' 

The girl's cheek grew hot, she raised herself 
from that attitude of languid rest, and her eyes 
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grew dark with scom and wrath. "I would accept 
favour from neither man nor woman^" slie said 
proudly, '^if I had my way; only — ^for Marco's 

sake " Her voice broke abruptly; the anger 

died out of her eyes. All of love and tendemess 
her life knew was centred up and given to this 
one friend. 

"There can be no question of favour, my 
child/^ he answered, his eyes kindling with pride 
as he looked at her. " All that is done for you, 
you can repay tenfold. Let the gracious lady 
hear your voice and say if I am not right.^' 

" Will you sing here or in my rooms ? " asked 
Faustine. 

'^ Here," decided the old man. " Have you 
a lute? Ah yes, who is without one in Rome? 
Now, Quitá, that Uttle song I made for you — 
the serenade in ' Giulietta.' '' 

'* You write music — operas ? " asked Faustine, 
looking wonderingly at one whom she had deemed 
little more than a beggar. 

" Alas, yes, signora ! And I have written 
but for deaf ears, and found my reward in — 
poverty and neglect. But no matter, no matter, 
my child repays me for all." 
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He struck a few notes on the lufce he held, 
and then, under the glory of the throbbing stars, 
and seeming to £11 all the heat and fragrance o;E 
the summer night with its ecstasy of sound, rose 
the music of a voice the like of which Fausfcine had 
never heard. Without efEort, with her beautiful 
face uptumed to the blue sky, and her lovely 
lips just parted to release the matchless melody, 
fio the girl stood, a living picture for an artist^s 
eyes and ears. 

Faustine listened in an intoxication of wonder 
and delight, moved to her very soul^s depths by 
an emotion of enthusiasm such as she had never 
experienced. 

" It is marvellous ! Exquisite ! '* she cried 
breathlessly, as the song ceased and the last 
tender notes thrilled and died away like a sigh 
of exhausted rapture. 

''With a voice like that you may indeed do 
as you will. Who has heard you — publicly, I 
mean ? '^ 

" No one, as yet, save the Prince,'' answered 
Marco. " She is so young, and I did not wish 
her to be spoilt by over-training. She has a 
perfect knowledge of her art musically, the 
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dramatic part has next to be acqnired. It i& 
for that I asked Prince Sanfriano's aid. Tlie 
drawback to the scheme is that she will have 
to go to Milan to stndy^ so his highness says. 
In a year he thinks she might appear. Her 
voice, you see^ is all there^ and she is so quick 
the other part will come easy enongh.'' 

'' I wish you would let me be of some service 
instead of Prince Sanfriano^^^ ezdaimed Faustine 
eagerly. " I was once on the stage myself ." 

" Touy madame ? " interrupted the girl breath- 
lessly. 

'^Tes; does it seem so wonderful? I did 
nothing great though. Nothing but what you 
would deem a desecration of talent. But I had 
my bread to gain and — another object in view^ 
it matters not what. I am not proud of it now, 
nor was I then. But for yourself — this prince — 
you think his friendship really disinterested ? " 

Marco looked at her with a troubled expression. 
" Of a certainty, signora. He has been most kind.'* 

Faustine glanced at the girl. She had 
wandered off to a short distance and was bending 
over the fragrant cups of the closed magnolia 
flowers. 
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^'Your young charge is very beautiful,'' slie 
said humedly. ^'Do you tliÍQk men will not 
see tliat; and though Sanfriano may admire her 
genius, there is something he admires more, in 
women, or the world, and I behe him/' 

'' You know him too ? ^' said the old man 
eagerly. 

'^I doj that is why I speak. He is not a 
safe friend for any woman who is young^ and 
fair, and innocent.^^ 

'^I understand you^ signora^ and I thank 
you, though it goes hard to me to harbour doubts 
of one who has been so kind.^' 

''One word more. She — does she think as 
gratefully of him as yourself ? '' asked Faustine 
low and eamestly, as her eyes f oUowed the move- 
ments of the gracef ul young figure. 

''She thinks of nothing save me and 
her music, I think,'' he answered. "It makes 
me anxious sometimes ; she is wrapped in dreams^ 
she is utterly at peace. Her mind is beautiful 
and pure, and guileless as a chíld^s; and she 
has genius too. The world is a bad place for 
her. I know that, and it gives me many a 
troubled thought and anxious hour. But why 
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do I try your patience with the history of my 
sorrows and anxieties ? You have been kind, 
and you seem interested in the child. I thank 
you for it, and I wiU remember your warning 
and try to do my best for her — only — I am 
so old, and soon perhaps she may be quite 
alone/' 

" I would be her friend if you would let me/^ 

*'You, signora? You have never even seen 
her till to-night/' 

'^ Yes ; once bef ore. But she is so like, so 
fltrangely like one I loved and lost, in years gone 
by. For her sake, in her memory, I would serve 
your child. The world has not been so kind to 
me but that I can compassionate youth, and fear 
its favours for one so fair, so gifted, so friendless/^ 

"You are most generous, madame, and most 
kind; but we could not accept the oblígation of 
your charity.'^ 

'^ Oharity ! '' exclaimed Faustine bitterly. 
^'What does the ^Prince Sanfriano ofEer you 
then ? " 

"I worked for him," the old man answered 
^imply ; " and f or all her expenses at Milan her 
own eamings wiU pay.^ 



}> 
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" You believe that, and doubt me ? '^ 

" I believe what tlie Prince told me, and what 
the impresariOf who heard Quita sing, promised/' 

"I cannot, of course, press my wishes upon 
jou" answered Faustine almost bitterly ; '^ only 
the girl is young, and trusting, and beautiful and 
innocent. Take care how you guard her. I speak 
as a woman ; you should know what I mean.^' 

" I know, and I thank you f or your warning. 
I promise to think of it.'* 

" And if at any time you see fit to change your 
mind, remember me. I could help the girl and 
would do it gladly; and with me she would at 
least be safe. Did you know more of the world, 
you would know that so much could hardly be 
said of the guardianship of Sanfriano.'^ 

''Your words trouble me/' answered the old 
man. '* It seems disloyal to listen to warnings 
against one who has been so kind and good a 
friend; but again, you are a woman, you should 
know. I am so ignorant of the world and what 
it says, and she — she only dreams. Yes, you are 
right. If harm comes to her I could never forgive 

myself.'' 

"Then think over what I have said and come 
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to me againj come to-morrow,'' exclaimed 
Faastine eagerly. 

He looked over to where that white and 
slender figore stood among tlie dark leaves and 
creamy bnds, with the sílver lighta and dusky 
shadows all about her. 

''How hard it is to know what is best/' he 
said, rising wearily from the seat where he had 
been resting. "As long as she was a child I 
could guard her ; now '^ 

A sigh broke across his words, and ended 
them. The girl had seen him rise, and came 
quickly back to his side. 

^' Shall we go home now ? '' she asked. 

But for long afterthey had left, Faustine paced 
to and fro her beautiful gardens, troubled and sad 
at heart. '^ How that girl interests me/' she 
said to herself ; ^^ and that likeness, how it 
strengthens when she speaks and looks. Strange 
that I should be so moved; I, who care so little 
f or any human creature's loves or sorrows now ! ^' 



OHAPTBR V. 

I can bnt remember such things were 

That were most precions to me,^8hahe8peare, 

Thb last rays of the setting sun were shining 
throngh a narrow lancet window. A window 
belonging to a dark and barren room^ the scanty 
f omitare of a convent pell its only adomment. 

Leaning forwards in the hard wooden chair, 
that was the only seat^ with her head pressed on 
her clasped hands, and her loosened hair sweeping 
the bare floor, was a young girl. Great sobs 
shook her slight form from time to time. Now 
and then a shiver, as of intense terror, passed 
throngh her, and she woald lift her head and 
look with agonised dread at the barred door of 
her cell. She knew she had been tricked, trapped^ 

F 2 
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brought thither, but for what purpose she was 
as yet ignorant. 

As the light faded little by little, and the 
narrow chamber grew dark, she rose to her feet 
in a deadly agony of fear. Hours had passed since 
she had been shut in here, and suspense was torture 
to a nature highly strung and sensitive as her 
own. 

At last came a sound of feet along the outer 
corridor, the bolts of the cell were withdrawn, 
A Kght flashed across the gloom of her prison, and 
she saw before her the face and figure of a 
priest. 

*^ It is you ! Oh ! Pêre Jerome, I am so 
frightened. What is the meaning of all this? 
Where is my father? Your messenger said I 
should see him, and since I came here I have 
been shut in this cell. What does it all mean ? Is 
my f ather here ? '' 

" My child/' said the priest soothingly, '' you 
are agitated and confused, try and calm yourself, 
and Hsten to me. I have much to tell you. Why, 
how you tremble. You need have no fear. We 
are not strangers to each other.'' 

"No/' said the girl, drawing back with a 
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shudder from the Iiand tliat lay npon her arm. 
'' But I fail to see by what right you have treated 
me like this^ and I demand an instant explanation/^ 

"Which I came to give you, my daughter. 
But sit down and compose yourself. My story is a 
long one." 

''Make it brief if possible," said the girl 
haughtily, "for I am anxious to get away from 
here.'' 

A slight smile curled the priest's lips. As 
she seated herself on the narrow pallet he took 
the chair opposite, keeping his own face in 
shadow while the light from the lamp fell fuU 
on hers. 

^'The story of your birth is yet unknown to 
you/' he said calmly. "With great patience and 
with innumerable difficulties I have succeeded in 
tracing it step by step. Give me your whole 
attention now, for it is necessary. To commence 
with, your mother was an actress, celebrated in 
Paris for her beauty and her talents. She married 
and had two ohildren, twin daughters. Your 
father and herself did not live happily together, 
and he at last left her and went abroad. She 
gave up the stage then, and taking your sister 
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and yourself witli her went to live in a reiáred 
part of Sonthem France, where she died/' 

^' She Í8 dead^ then. Ah, Heaven ! '' murmured 
the girl despairingly. 

"She is dead,'' resumed the priest, "and she 
died believing that your father had pre-deceased 
her. As circumstances afterwards proved, he had 
done nothing of the sort. He came back from 
abroad, found out where you were, and took 
you away with him, it was supposed to America. 
Perhaps he f ound one child, burden enough, perhap& 
he wished some philanthropist to share his respon- 
sibility, I cannot teil, in any case he took one 
child away with him, the other was left in a nook 
of forest-land to perish or not as Fate might 
determine. Yes, I see you follow my meaning. 
Your father was a villain without doubt, but Fate 
saved you from him, and the hand of Oharity gave 
you Kfe and sustenance.^' 

'^But why have you decoyed me here under 
pretence of seeing my father ? ^' exclaimed the girl 
with sudden impetuosity. '^Does he know that 
I live ? He cannot care whether I do or not af ter 
flinging me aside from his life in my helples& 
chndhood.'^ 
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'' Yonr father/' said the priest slowly, '' is dead 
also/' 

'' Dead ! Then why " 

'^Do not be impetuous, my daughter; it is 
a sad &.ult in a woman. Yes, he died abroad; 
and ere dying left a wiU proving that he was 
possessed of great wealth^ which wealth naturally 
falls to his children^ or perhaps I should say 
child, for I can discover nothing of your sister, 
and find it impossible to trace her. This will 
is in my possession, and with it a letter of 
instructions respecting yourself.^' 

''How could he leave such a letter when he 
was ignorant whether I lived or not ? '^ demanded 
the girl wonderingly. 

''He trusted in Providence to befriend you, 
I suppose,'' the priest answered, with a strange 
cold smile. 

"And how came you to know all this, holy 
father ? '' 

"That is no matter now. I have been acting 
on your behalf, and grudged neither time nor 
money to find out and piece together the parts 
of your strange history.^ 

"Por what purpose? 
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A dark flusli rose to tlie clear olive clieek. 
He was silent for an instant. 

'' It was but natural I should take an interest 
in you, was it not?'' he said after a moment's 
consideration. '^I knew your mother, and loved 
her very dearly once.^' 

'' You loved my mother ! '* exclaimed the girl, 
gazing at him in amazement. 

''Even so. Is it so wonderful a thing? I 
was not always a priest.'' 

The girl looked at him silently; then drew a 
quick sharp breath. 

^' Still, holy father, I fail to see why I should 
have been brought to this place under false pre- 
tences to hear all this. Tour messenger purported 
to come from you, and was to bring me to my 
father's dying bed; now you say my father died 
abroad. Why could you not have come to Cals- 
thorpe and seen me there? You would have 
been admitted at once. As it is, my hurried 
flight is all unexplained, for I have not been 
allowed to communicate with my fríends. I do 
not even know where I am ! ^' 

'^You are in France.'' 



<{ 
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'^ I thought as much. Well, I await your ex^ 
planation/' 

"And suppose I give you none?" 

The girl's eyes flashed fire; she sprang to 
her feet and faced him, her whole face glowing 
with scom and indignation. 

"What do you mean?'* 

''I mean that your father^s directions led me 
to take this step; nay, that my own relation- 
ship to yourself authorises it/' said the priest 
stemly. 

'' Tour relationship ! ^' f altered the girl. 

'^Even so. I told you I loved your mother 
in years gone by; I did not tell you why or 
by what right. She was — my own child/' 

'' Yours ! My God ! " 

Something in the loathing and dread and 
anguish of the voice filled him with fierce wrath. 

" I told you I was not always a priest. When 
I became so I divorced myself from all such ties. 
She never knew what I was to her, nor would you 
have heard it now, save that I know the secret 
is safe; for your father's death leaves me your 
sole earthly relative and empowers me with all 
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due authority. You will remain at tliis convent 
for a year; at the expiration of that time you will 
take the veil. The world is no place f or you, nor 
do I mean you to dwell amidst its temptations. 
These are your f^ther's wishes, subject to my dis- 
covery of you, and these wishes I intend to see 
carried out/* 

The girPs face grew white as death as she 
heard those cold and pitiless words. She saw it 
all now I The scheme, the plot laid to decoy her 
thither, the tyranny that would hold her, the 
lif elong bondage threatened to her in all the glory 
and sweetness of her dawning womanhood. A 
great fierce rebellion stirred her heart ; submit to 
such a doom she f elt she could not. 

"I do not wish to take the veiT/^ she said 
haughtily. " Such an idea is contrary to my 
faith, my instincts, my inclinations. If you have 
authority sufficient to keep me here, I suppose I 
cannot gainsay it; but no threat or persuasion 
wiU induce me to vow myself to such a life as 
that you have spoken of.'' 

She looked so young, so dauntless, so fair, that 
an involuntary admiration came into his cold stem 
eyes. 
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"You can scarcely judge yet/' he said tran- 
quilly. ''Perhaps your pretended guardian lias 
been flattering you witli other hopes. Tou need 
not dwell on him or them. He is bound to another 
woman — a woman from whom fate separated him 
in his youth, but who is now free, and whom he 
loves. Ah, young and innocent as you are, you 
understand thaV^ 

'^Does he know where I am? Will you let 
me write to him ? '' entreated the girl, her courage 
breaking down before the dread of Cecil's power- 
lessness to aid her or bef riend her any longer. 

'^ You will have no communication with any 
single creature in the land you have left, or in 
the world you have known/^ answered the priest 
sternly. '^Your life will be passed here in the 
strictest seclusion, and under the care of one of 
the most austere of our sisterhood. My will and 
my authority will rule all your life henceforwards. 
Bebellion and contumacy are alike useless. Your 
best plan will be to reconcile yourself to your fate 
and carry out my wishes." 

''But Cecil? At least he may know. You 
will not be so cruel,'' pleaded the girl in agony. 

"Cecíl shaJl know nothing of your fate, save 
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tliat you fled from the protection of the home lie 
secm*ed. He can append any reasons he pleases to 
tliat f act." 

" Oh my God ! " burst from the pale quivering 
lips. " You cannot, cannot mean it. Why are you 
so cruel? If you loved my mother have you no 
pity for her child.'' 

" I do but show you the only kindness I can. 
Your life is not for you to rule or ordain. Others 
wiser than yourself have done that for you. By 
patience and submission you wiU win both peace 
and happiness — a happiness far greater than the 
foUies and pastimes of that world you have left 
behind.'' 

" But I cannot submit. I should hate to be a 
nun, the lif e is abhorrent. You can have no right 
to force me. I wiU not obey. Do you hear, I will 
not ! '' 

He put aside her passionate words with a 
gesture of disdain. " Will not is never said to 
Eome, my daughter.*' 

She sank down there on the cold bare boards 
and leaned her bríght head on her arms in such an 
abandonment of hopeless misery that it might have 
touched his heart with some faint pity. 
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Tlie closing of the door struck harshly on her 
ear and ronsed her at last. 

She was alone — alone and helpless as a trapped 
bird ; the prisoner of a priesthood whose power is 
as merciless as its tyranny. 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNDBE THB SHADOW. 



One fire burns out another's buming, 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish ! ♦► 

Bomeo and Jidiet 

WiTH a perseverance nothing daunted, with an 
earnest purpose nothing could tum aside, Cecil 
sought for news of Félise. 

But an impenetrable mystery seemed to shroud 
her, and the secret of her disappearance was still 
unexplained. Tliere remained but one course open 
to him and that was to find Pêre Jerome and en- 
deavour to gain fromRiim some account of the 
child. That he was concerned in her flight Cecil 
felt convinced, and his heart burned with hot 
indignation as he thought of the treachery that 
had lured her from his keeping. He felt it would 
be little use to see the priest, even though that 
hopelessness of result in no way interfered with 
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his determÍTiatioii. Baffled and wearied but un- 
dannted still^ he took his way back to Calstliorpe 
again. 

No news had arrived there, and the two 
mysteries that had roused all the excitement and 
interest of the country around seemed as far as 
ever from being solved. Cecil stayed to dinner, 
and promised his hostess at her urgent request 
to sleep at Calsthorpe that night. On the morrow 
hé had determined to seek out Pêre Jerome. 

Dinner was hardly over when a telegram arrived 
from Lord Danvers, who was in London. His 
mother read it and then handed it over to CeciL 

It ran thus: 

"If Cecil be with you when this arrives, 
keep him tiU I come. I foUow by first express. 
Important news.'' 

Oecil read it and his heart beat quickly. Im- 
portant news ! It could only be of the child, 
that he took for granted. 

"He must have leamt something in London,^^ 
he said to the Marchioness. '^Thank God, we 
shall have news at last.'^ 
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His thoughts were f uU of Félise, his own life 
and its former ties and interests seemed so com- 
pletely a thing of the past tliat it never occuired 
to him for a single instant to connect the telegram 
with himself . 

The hours seemed leaden-footed, till at last 
his friend arrived, and then dashing out into the 
hall to greet him with something of his old 
impetuosity, Cecil burst out with eager inquiries : 
" You have heard of her. You know where 
she is ? For God^s sake, tell me at once ! ^^ 

Lord Danvers looked at him with momentary 
surprise. 

" Her ! Oh, you mean the child. My dear 
fellow, it^s nothing about her; something much 
more important has happened. Come in here. I 
am afraid it wiU shock you, but it*s good news 
all the same, and I for my part am heartily glad 
of it.'^ 

He had drawn Cecil into the library as he 
spoke, and was standing before him now, looking 
down at his troubled face. 

"I am not a good hand at breaking news/' 
he said abruptly. '^Your brother died this 
moming.^' 
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" What ! ^' Cecil's face grew ashy, liis lips 
qQÍyered^ lie stared incredulously at his friend. 

" It is true. How shocked you look ! You 
were not great chums, and for my own part I shall 
always think Malden treated you very shabbily. 
Come, bear up, old fellow. There is more yet." 

Cecil sat down and covered his face with his 
hands. At that moment he thought nothing of 
unkindness, coldness, neglect, only of the brother 
with whom he had played as a boy in the green 
glades of Strathavon. 

^' It must have been awf ully sudden/' he mur- 
mured f aintly. 

" It was," answered Lord Danvers. " Can you 
bear the rest, or shall I wait ? '' 

" No, teU me alL'' 

'^ His boy took scarlet f ever at school, and was 
brought home to their London house. You know 
Gerald was wrapped up in that child. I believe 
he never left him all through his ilhiess. The 
mother is such a f ool ; she and the little girl left 
the place immediately. Well, the long and short 
of it is, the child died. Grerald took the f ever, and 
in three days was dead also. Now, do you see 
what has happened to you ? ^' 

vou m. G 
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Cecil's hands dropped by his side. His face 
blanched witli sometliing more than grief, looked 
blankly and agonisedly at the compassionate eyes 
above him. 

'^ To me," he f altered. '^ It can be nothing to 
me. 

'^ Only that it makes you Earl of Strathavon» 
Is that nothing ? '^ 

Cecil sprang to his f eet : '^ Earl of Strathavon ? 
I ? My God I what are you saying ? " 

"Only the truth, man alive. What has come 
over you? One would think the idea was im- 
possible.'' 

" Yes/^ said Cecil, and his head dropped on his 
hands once more, " it is impossible ! " 

"Have you taken leave of your senses? In 
Heaven's name what's the matter?^^ demanded 
Lord Danvers, gazing at him in bewilderment. 

" Of course it is awf ully sad and sudden, and a 
great shock, but then you have not met f or years,. 
and were never great friends as f ar as I can re- 
member, and he has made ducks and drakes of the 
place I expect — and — 



»> 



" Oh hush, f or God's sake/^ cried Cecil wildly,. 
*^ you don't know, you don^t know ! " 
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An tlie anguisli of that day, wlien first tlie news 
of Iiis disínlieritance liad come to him^ rnslied back 
once more — a great voiceless sob rose in liis throat. 
He coold not speak, he conld not explain, and Lord 
Danvers stood there before kim, gazing with 
amazed and wondering eyes at tliis strange and 
frenzied emotion. 

He came to his side^ and laid his hand npon his 
shoulder. ^' Cis, old f ellow, what is it ? What 
troubles you ? Surely you can trust me. Has it 
anything to do with that — that — disappearance of 
yours, f or all those long years ? " 

Cecil bowed his head; speech was beyond 
him. How could he explain, how could he tell 
of this shame and bittemess that had befallen 
his life? 

Lord Danvers looked at him with an intense 
compassion. He could not comprehend what 
mystery underlaid his words, any more than he 
could understand his strange conduct during that 
voluntary exile. But he knew Cecil well enough, 
to feel sure that the error, if error there was, 
was not on his side, and so could afford to wait 
patiently for explanation. 

You know that your fcimily solicitor is also 
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ours,'' he continued presently ; " I saw hini only 
this morning, and he told me that your brother 
had left no will. There will of course be the 
usual provision f or the widow and child^ and you 
will have all the rest, what there is, that's to 
say^ Falkener fears the estate is terribly en- 
cumbered/' 

Cecil threw off the sympathising hand, and 
sprung to his feet. 

''Why do you tell me these things, they are 
nothing to me. You will know that soon 
enough ! ^' 

'^Cecil, are you mad?^' exclaimed his friend 
in astonishment. 

'^Mad! I wish to heaven I were. I might 
be dead to sense of shame then!'' 

'^What has shame to do with you?'' 

Cecil laughed wildly. ''lt sounds odd, does 
it? Ah! Vere. I would have told you long 
ago if I could, but not even to you dared I speak 
of the awful blow that crushed all the hope 
and youth out of my heart ten weary years ago ! 
I — I am not what you— what all the world have 
thought me. At least my father believed it. I am 
debarred from all lawful rights. I cannot take 
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name^ br title^ or possessions^ of the race whose 
blood is in my veins. Now do you understand ; 
now do you see what your news is to me ? Only 
added shame!^' 

Vere Danvers' face paled, liis voice grew husky 
as he answered : 

" I understand, in a way. But are you sure ? 
have you proof ? '* 

'^ Of my mother^s shame ? '^ said Cecil bitterly. 
^' Yes, some. Proof that she loved unwisely ; proof 
that she met her lover when she was another man^s 
wif e ; proof that I was their child ? — no ! But 
my father believed it, and on his death-bed refused 
to acknowledge me as his son. The entail was 
cut off for that purpose, and I know he charged 
Gerald to take every precaution that it should 
never descend to me. If he has not done so it 
must have been through negligence on his part. 
But it is Harcourt who will benefit by his death, 
not I.^' 

" But if your rights are proved ? " 

'^They cannot be; it is not possible; and I 
wóuld not take advantage of a mere legal quibble 
^o claim what I have been distinctly outlawed 
from possessing." 
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'^ That is Quixotic nonsense I '^ said Lord 
Danvers warmly. *'You should liave left no 
stone unturned to assure yourself of the certainty 
of sucli an accusation, not calmly accepted it and 
eziled yourself from name and home and all 
belonging to you. I don^t believe the story. 
Who first told your father?" 

"Need you ask? His saintly confessor, of 
course. My arch-enemy, Pêre Jerome." 

^' And you believe his word ? ^' 

'^ His word ? — no ! But I saw her letters, and 
her lover^s. And I did not believe even them. 
But of what use to rake up such a story 'of 
shame and sorrow ? What good would it do ? 
My f ather died believing it ; my brother credited 
the same story. Strathavon was his and his 
children's. I went away from them all, sick 
at heart and desperate. But my mind was 
made up. I changed my name ; I told no living 
creature that had known me of where I went 
or what life I had chosen. I lived unknown 
and unsought. I would have lived so for ever, 
only that there was the child." 

His voice grew tender over those last words. 
He loved her more dearly in this time of feap 
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and anxiety tlian wlien lie liad known her safe, 
and sheltered^ and at peace. 

Lord Danvers paced tlie room in deep thonght. 

'^What do yon intend to do?'' he asked at 
last. 

" Nothing/' answered Cecil. " I shall make no 
sign, no claim. Let tliem think me dead. Harconrt 
is abroad, is he not ? Ah ! yes, in India— I thonght 
so. Well, he can step into my place. It is nothing 
to me. I have had so many bnffets at the hand 
of Fortnne that I scarcely feel them now.^' 

^' Bat will you make no effort ? Can you accept 
such a position calmly ? By heaven, Cis, it would 
madden me to live under the shadow of such a 
doubt. 

"It did me— once. I suppose trouble calms 
one down. I have got used to it at last.^ 

" But who was the man, the lover ? 

" He was a cousin of her own, young, gallant, 
a Boldier too. The story those letters tell is very 
sad. I think the struggle must have broken her 
heart at last. She died quite young, you know.^^* 

'' And he ? " 

" He was mortally wounded in an affray with 
the hill-tribes out in India. You see they had 
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been together just for liis six montlis' leave of 
absence when all tliis happened. They had loved 
as boy and girl. They met after years of sadness 
and separation, then the old love woke again^ 
she was unhappy, he was — well, Grod forgive him — 
he loved her stiU. There was a struggle — long, 
heartbreaking, painful. How it ended they alone 
know. That is all.'' 

''She was a good woman! I do not think 
you need doubt her, Cis.'' 

" I never have, Vere,'^ he answered eamestly. 
'^Never from the first. But I cannot bear to 
rake up all this old scandal to verify what 
is only suspicion. No, I would rather accept 
my fate and bear it in silence, and let her memory 
at least rest in honour, even though it be denied 
her son.'' 

His voice was very faint, but steady with its 
earnestness of purpose. Vere Danvers looked 
at him, and his eyes grew dim for a moment. 

'' Poor old Cis ! poor dear old f ellow ! what 

a hard life you have had ! D n that vile 

priest. This is aJI his doings. Did I not wam 
you long ago ? " 

"Yes; but no waming could have averted 
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this ; and, if I had f oreseen it, wliat could I have 
done ? '' 

'^True. Yet still I cannot counsel you to 
keep this resolution. It seems giving yourself 
such a hard f ate, and f or what purpose ? Besides, 
there will be inquiries. People know that you 
are not dead. Harcourt himself can scarcely be 
cur enough to usurp your place as if you were. 
And there are the lawyers/' 

" Falkener knows, I believe. There will be no 
inquiries. The world has forgotten me long 
ago. Not a soul I have ever known, save yourself, 
would think of asking what had become of Cecil 
Oalverley now. Ten years ! Why a third of that 
time would dig a grave of forgetfulness for 
anyone." 

^' But if by search — by private investigation ? '^ 

"M-j dear Vere, do you suppose I have not 
thought of all that long ago? Nothing can be 
done at so late a period as this, and privacy 
would be impossible. The women of our race 
have all been pure and noble and true. Shall I 
be the first to rake up scandal against one of 
them ? No, heaven help me. I could not do it/^ 

" If I could only help you ! " 
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Cecil stretched out liis liand and wrung that 
of his friend with an earnestness more eloquent 
than speech. 

" You cannot ; no one can/' 

Silence fell between them for a time. The 
thoughts of both were busy, yet éach felt a 
strange sense of helplessness. Fate seemed to 
have done its worst; and both sat there silent 
and motionless, as if in a pause of the fray. 
Cecil spoke at last. 

^' Have you heard nothing of Félise ? When 
I got your message, I hoped you had leamt 
something." 

Lord Danvers shook his head. 

^'Nothing. To tell you the truth, I could 
only think of you and of what this news might 
be to you/^ 

^' It is less than nothing/' sighed Cecil wearily. 
" I must leave you to make the best explanation 
you can to your people. I am sure they will 
wonder." 

^^ One question more. Those letters, you are 
sure they are not f orgeries ? ^' 

"Sure, my Grod, yes. I have heaps of her 
own letters to me, it is a writing no one could 
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imitate easily. Besides^ there are his also and 
the names, and my father's letter. Oh, Vere, 
I wish doubt were possible. I don't believe 
there was anything more than imprudence, but, 
who can prove that ! '' 

^' And you won't defy the chances ? ^' 

^' What use ? The moment I lay claim to title 
or inheritance that sleuth-hound will proclaim the 
story to the world. He holds me in his power, 
so far.'' 

'^ But the letters — ^they are in your possession 
now ? ^' 

"No; they were stolen during my illness; 
and he has other proof also — a witness, one of 
her own maids. My father pensioned her off — 
bought her silence I suppose. You know, the 
truth was only discovered after my f ather's death/' 

'' Still, I would not give in, were I you. I 
would defy that devil to do his worst.^' 

'^I might, had I any object to gain; any 
ambition for the future. But I have none. I 
am utterly hopeless and weary. Life has no 
pleasures left for me. The empty honours I 
might gain have no charms now.^' 

'^ But if you loved ; if you married ? '' 
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A baming flash swept over Ceci?s face. He 
rose and paced the room with restless steps. 
"That would npt alter my fate. The world and 
I have done with each other.'' 

" And what of the waif ? '' 

"Poor child! Heaven protect her now. I 
shall search for her without ceasing. If that 
villain has entrapped her, as I suspect^ it will 
be the worst day's work he has ever done ! '' 

"He is a sKppery customer to tackle/' re- 
marked Lord Danvers, ''and I wish you well 
of your encounter. By Jove, I would like to be 
your second in that affray.'* 

" Even his blood could not wipe out the 
wrongs he has heaped upon my head/^ muttered 
Cecil savagely. "He seems to hate me as devils 
hate. When I think of him; when I look back 
on what he has made of my lif e, I seem tó have 
no instinct within me but one of vengeance — 
merciless and black as his own. Some day, if I 
meet him — some hour when our reckoning is at 
hand — I almost fear I shall forget all save that 
one instinct. I never knew such a hell of evil 
was in my own heart as he has roused!^' 

"Hush, Cis; calm yourself, old fellow. His 
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tíme will come at last, be sure of that^ and your 
liour of triumph will be all tlie sweeter if your own 
liand bas not helped you to it by wrong or revenge. 
Wise men do not break laws, and bis life could 
bring you no satisfaction. Leave your vengeance 
in the bands of One who has said^ 'I will 
repay/ " 



CHAPTER VII. 

Is it worth a dream, is it worth an hour 
To think of things that are well ontwom; 

Of fruitless hnsk and fugitive flower, 
The dream f oregone and the dead f orebome P 

8vdnJyu/me. 

In a room of her villa Faustine was sitting, 
looking with white and anxious face at the stem 
dark countenance of the priest as he stood before 
her. 

''He is sure to return here," Pêre Jerome 
was saying. " His Quixotic fancy for the child 
wiU die out with her dísappearance. You will 
have no rival then. You know what I mean. 
Tour husband is old; Oecil Oalveriey is little 
changed at heart^ he is still passionate and en- 
thusiastic; your influence has fettered his life; 
he has never loved again. It rests with you to 
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win him bax^k^ and this time I place no restric- 
tions on you. Act as you please; keep Iiim at 
your feet; make liim your lover or — husband — ^if 
you like. You are one of tbose women who will 
be always young. He looks ten years over your 
age now; and lie will love you again, or I know 
little of human nature/^ 

Paustine^s face flushed burning red; her eyes 
'drooped in momentary shame. 

"You are mistaken/' she said, with a strong 
efEort at composure. ''He has no love for me 
now; I know it only too welL'' 

''You can arouse it once again/' answered 
the priest witli tHat cold and cruel smile she 
hated. " I think your spells are not forgotten yet.^' 

" Love shall be a tool in my hands no longer, 
even at your bidding," she said, facing him with 
that imperial dignity of disdain he remembered 
of old. "I did this man harm enough once; I 
will do so no more." 

^'But if he loved you?'' 

Her head drooped, the fire and anger died 
out of her eyes. It was so sweet — that thought 
— and all her life had been so bitter and hard 
a thing. 
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He does not ; he never will again. Do you 
think a woman cannot tell when her power is 
dead ? " 

" Your power can never be dead to him. Tell 
him of your marriage — that it was forced upon 
you, or that you thought to save him. He will 
rem^mber you as in the days of old ; he will think 
of the gold gleam of your hair, the lustre of 
your eyes, the fascination of your presence. 
Tush ! a thousand things will awaken his memory 
and soften his anger. Men are but wittols in a 
woman's hands; she can break their strength, 
their honour, their genius, their power as a stalk 
of green flax. There is no power so wide as 
that she holds. He wiU forget all that has 
passed; he cannot choose but forget if you bid 
him; and then — ^you may do with him as you 
wiU!'' 

The words swept over her heart like fire. She 
drew her breath sharply, as one who sufEers keen 
physical anguish. 

^' Oh God ! " she cried, " do not tempt me ; do 
not bid me do this thing.'' 

As the prayer burst from her lips, as her head 
sank on her hands in the^abandonment of a sudden 
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despair^ the curtains of the doorway were swept 
aside^ there came the soand of a hurried tread^ and 
before their amazed and startled eyes stood Gecil 
Calverley ! 

In breathless silence they stood and gazed on 
each other: those three, whose lives were so 
strangely bound, round whom a cruel fate had 
spun its web of doom. 

As Faustine sank back on her couch, her eyes 
held an intensity of terror that looked like guilt ; 
all her beauty seemed changed and withered by a 
spell of deadly f ear. 

'* So, holy father, I have found . you, at 
last ? '' 

The blood flushed back to the face of the 
priest. He drew himself up with his haughtiest 
and coldest air. 

^'I am not aware that that is so difficult 
a matter, Mr. Calverley. I am not given to 
hiding myself from the eyes and knowledge of 
men.^' 

"I have no wish to bandy words with you. 
I have sought you — tracked you — with infinite 
difficulty. I have been from England to Paris, 
from Paris to Vienna, frcwn Vienna to Naples; 
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now I liave found you in Rome. Well, I liave 
but one qaestion to ask you; that is soon done. 
Where is the cliild ? " 

"The child! Wliat child? I think you are 
mad^ Mr. Calverley ! " 

'' Mad or not, you shall not evade my question. 
What have you done with my ward — the child 
Félise ? By Heaven ! if you do not answer 



me '' 



Something in his face struck terror to the 
heart of the woman whose agonised eyes took in 
this scene. She sprang to her feet, and involun- 
tarily stood between him and the priest. 

" Mr. Calverley, pray calm yourself," she en- 
treated. " What do you mean by this intrusion 
into my house ? '' 

Cecil drew back, and made an eíEort to regain 
his composure. 

^^I owe you a thousand apologies, madame. 
My excuse is necessity. The child I have guarded 
and protected all these years has been decoyed 
away f rom the home and shelter I f ound f or her. 
I know whose hand has dealt this blow, and I 
will have my answer from his lips ere he or I leave 
this house.^^ 
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The príest laughed his cold and sliglitíng 
langh. 

^'Answer! well yon shall have it; bnt yon 
might have asked it more courteonsly. Snch 
violence is scarcely fítting for the presence of 
a woman. Yes, I have taken away the child 
f rom the shelter, as yon term it, that yon selected. 
I have placed her nnder safer and snrer gnardian- 
ship, and I have done this becanse I alone have 
the right to do it. I have the anthority of her 
father for the snpport of my actions.^' 

" Her father ! Ton know, then, who she is ? ^' 

"Ido.^' 

Cecil^s lips paled. He had not expected to 
be met by snch a statement as this — a statement 
which, if tme, would set aside all his claims, and 
nullify all his power over the yonng fair life he 
loved. 

" You mnst prove your words," he said. '' Yon 
wiU have to satisfy me that your claims are 
stronger than my own, or by Heaven I will not 
yield her np. I will appeal to the law — to——'' 

" The law ! " scofEed the priest. " I donbt if 
yon will gain mnch assistance from that. Certainly 
I will prove what I have said. Why should I 
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fear? Are you prepared to hear tlie trutli at 
once ? '^ 

" Yes ; tell me elV' 

"Then Félise is no other than the child of 
my own danghter, Valerie, who married Gaspard 
Ducroix/' 

" Merciful Eeaven ! " uttered Cecil, as he 
staggered back. " Tour child — ^Valerie d'Egmont ! 
Then Madame de Besan^on *' 

*'Is also my daughter. Yes; I married her 
mother when I was but nineteen. I had no 
thought then of joining the Church.'^ 

Cecil's eyes flashed like lightning. 

" But having done so you have no legal rights 
to wife or children. You are divorced from them. 
Your claims could not stand in any court of 
justice.^' 

"There will be no legal question as to my 
rights/^ answered Pêre Jerome icily. " My 
daughter will not deny them^ and my grand- 
child will have no reason to do so. I simply 
tell you this to show why I have withdrawn 
the child from your keeping. Whether you are 
satisfied or not does not alter the facts of the 
case. Froofs ! oh^ you shall have proof s enough 
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if you wish ! You know where I am staying 
in Bome. Come to me to-niglit at seven o'clock. 
I shall be ready for you then.^' 

Ee passed from the room as lie spoke and 
left Cecil standing there dazed^ stupefíed^ dumb. 
Faustine watched him with pained and eager eyes. 
He never seemed to think of her, to notice her 
presence. This news had fallen upon him like a 
thunderbolt. He was so totally, so utterly unpre- 
pared for anything of the sort. FéKse, bound by 
such a tie to this fiend, this arch f oe, this traitor, 
wrenched from his own love, his own protection, 
her young life condemned to he knew not what, 
and he obliged to stand by powerless, helpless, 
baffled ! The thought was maddening. Faustine 
touched his arm and roused him at last. 

"WiU you not sit down?^' she said. ''I have 
something to say to you. I might help you. Tell 
me, is this child so dear ? '^ 

^' Dear ! '^ He sank on the seat beside her and 
bowed his face on his hands. ^^She is the sole 
thing f or which I care to live ! ^' 

A sense of sickening anguish stole over the 
heart of the woman who heard those words. She 
shivered in the heat of the bright noonday. 
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" She is qaíte saf e/' she said at last. " That 
at least I knów. And if her life be of such valae 
in your eyes, rest assured that I will do all in my 
power to befriend her/' 

" Heayen bless you ! ^^ cried Cecil passionately. 
" If you only knew what I have endured thinking 
of her fate. If that viUain '^ 

He paused abruptly. He remembered what this 
man was to the pale sad-f aced woman by his side. 
She looked at him with weary pain-filled eyes. 
" I cannot rebuke your words/' she said. " I think 
Mephistopheles himself never tempted more skil- 
fully, plotted more infemally, ruined life and soul 
and reason more pitilessly than this man has done^ 
whose — child — I am." 

'^I pity you from the bottom of my heart,*'^ 
cried Cecil eamestly. For as he looked at her 
now, and remembered her in the past, a great wavo 
of compassion and remorse swept over him. Now 
he could read the mystery of her life, the secret of 
her strange career. Now he knew what hand had 
pulled the strings of this poor helpless puppet. 
Now he saw the ruin that had been wrought, th& 
vnpong that had been dealt to her, and he knew 
that beyond all power of help, all tendemess of 
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consolation^ was the heart of this iroinan he had 
once so madly loved. 

Slie sank down on tlie low coucli by liis side, 
and on her face and in her eyes was an anguish of 
snffering that moved him to the depths of his 
soul. He kept silence because of the very power- 
lessness of words; he felt nothing could assuage 
her bittemess, or soothe her shamefilled thoughts^ 
or in any way help her in the tortures of this 
hour. Suddenly a tempest of tears rushed to her 
eyes; she threw herself before him in the utter 
abandonment of an hysterical passion that mastered 
all reason and defíed all control. 

"Now do you know why I could not accept 
your love ? Now do you see why I pref erred you 
should think me all that was falae, treacherous, 
vile, sooner than link my life with yours, and let 
you share its degradation ? Oh Cecil, you thought 
I had no love for you. No love ? My God ! and 
all these ten years roll back like a dream^ and I 
only remember your words as you knelt at my 
feet in the woods that summer moming. I only 
know that to save you I sacrificed my whole life's 
peace.'' 

He heard^ and as he heard all the bittemess 
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and hardness melted from his heart; lie was smitten 
deeper than by any reboke at the thonght of how 
he had misjadged this woman kneeling at his feet, 
of how much nobility and greatness had been in 
her natare^ when he had deemed her the most 
selfish and heartless of her sex. 

He laid his hand on the beautif ol bowed head ; 
his own voice grew husky with emotion as he 
gazed at her and spoke. 

" My God ! how I have wronged you all these 
ýears ! '^ 

"It does not matter/' she sobbed, "nothing 
does, I think. To-day I seem to have reached 
the limits of my endurance. I can bear no more. 
I knew that one day you would know, and then 
you would forget to condemn me, for was I not 
right? What could I have brought you, save 
misery and shame? What would your Kfe have 
been, once bound to mine ? And yet — oh Heaven 
knows how hard the trial was! I thought my 
heart would have broken long ago — ^long ago." 

''And I thought mine — had/' he answered, 
while a sudden mist dimmed his eyes and shut 
out the kneeling figure from his sight. ''Tou 
killed my trust, my faith, my love, though 
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that was hardest of all to destroy. I have Iiad 
nothing bnt bitter thoughts of you all these 
years. If only you conld have been frank 
with me then — if only you had told me your 
reasons.'^ 

" I could not," she said between her sobs. " I 
was bound by an oath never to reveal what — ^he 
— ^was to me. His own lips betrayed the secret 
a few minutes ago, or I should have been silent 
stilL If you knew what my Kfe has been ^' 

"I can imagine it only too well,^' said Cecil 
pityingly. 

''I could not take your faith, your love, and 
keep you in error/* she went on. "I was too 
proud, and I — ^loved — you too well. I can say 
so now, for that old foolish dream is so far 
a,way, and you — ^you will be happy yet.'^ 

Never that — again," he answered her sadly. 
My dream and my youth passed away together. 
They are buried in too deep a grave for any 
resurrection. Content, peace, I may find, but 
happiness — ^it died out with that summer night 
that brought me your last message.^' 

Her heart throbbed, her pulses thrilled like 
fire, she felt dizzy with an instant^s rapture of 
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remembrance. He liad indeed loved her well. 
Her sobs ceased; she lifted ber head, and tlie 
loosened masses of lier liair fell round her like 
a cloud. Her eyes were red with weeping, but they 
sbone with tlie lustre of an intense and heartfelt 
love, and his own softened with an infinite yeam- 
ing as he met their gaze, and thought of all she 
had bome and endured for sake of that fatal 
passion, which had wrecked the lives of both. 

His nature was long-suffering and generous. 
He was deeply moved, though now no throb of 
passion stirred within his heart, and he was re- 
membering what she had forgotten — ^that she 
was the wif e of another man. Love to a womán 
is the very essence of self-abandonment, to a 
man the very essence ot selfishness. . It is not 
their fault. Nature has made them so, and neither 
one or other is quite capable of judging of their 
respective emotion. The capacity for feeling is so 
widely different, and what in a woman craves for 
sympathy and is bome of sentiment, in a man is 
chiefly sensual, and craves for retuming passion. 
Tou wiU seldom or never find a man who will 
continue caring for someone who can be nothing 
to him in return ; but many women will love f or 
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their whole life long when once their love is 
given, though the object of that love be absent 
or nnapproachable, or never has Been, or never 
can be their own. 

"You will pardon me now, at last/' she said. 
''You will see I was not quite so much to blame 
as you thought/' 

''I see you are all that is most noble and 
most great/' he answered eamestly. ''Do not kneel^ 
there; it is no place for you. You should not be a 
suppliant at the feet of any man.^' 

" Save yow/' she answered softly, and then her 
eyes fell; she had not strength to look at him. 

She moved away to her seat again, and he sat 
there^ with his face pale and troubled, and his mind 
full of a host of conflicting emotions. 

'* The past cannot be recalled,^' he said at last, 
" its sins and errors are alike unalterable, but no 
words can tell how I pity you, when I think of you 
bound to that man." 

'' You may well say that, though even you can 
hardly fathom the depths of misery to which I 
have sunk, the shame to which I lent myself, the 
treachery which ruined so many lives that might 
have been glad, and great, and hopef ul, but f or me. 
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" And liis object ? ^* 

A bitter smile cnrled lier lips. 

*^ Can you ask ? The noblest and best of all^ 
of conrse— the canse of the Chnrcli, whose coffers 
he helped to fill, whose power he helped to spread^ 
whose hononrs he wished to pnrchase f or himself . 
Well, he has done that ; he has rank and power 
now, bonght with his yictims' cnrses^ and preserved 
by blood and shame. I have been steeped in evil 
— evil masked as righteonsness, and gilded by 
specíons sophistries. For years past I have been 
trying to break my chains. I cannot do it. The 
taint of crime seems ever on me. I have no 
hope, no joy, nothing that is not colonred by the 
blackness of some evil doing. Oh, if I could but 
die, Cecil! If you only knew how unutterably 
weary I am of all that is called life ! ^^ 

He looked at her with an infinite pity. In no 
hour of sovereignty or enchantment had she seemed 
to him so fair and so womanly as in this hour of 
her remorse and her despair. 

" It is only the shadow of another's shame that 
touches you," he said gently, '^ none of your own. 
What could you have done ? ^' 

" Ah yes ; what could I have done ? that was 
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just it. I was bound hand and foot ere I knew 
a fetter liad touched me. I was captive in a power 
tliat knows no relenting ere I knew that power 
was about my life. Oh, my Grod! when I think 
of the wasted years, I am desperate enough for 
anything." 

" Is it too late to help yourself now ? " 
" Too late ? it will always be that f or me. When 
I had the credulous innocence of childhood I was 
taught my lesson first. I leamed it so well that I 
can never again unleam it while life lasts. It all 
looked so noble and so fair then. I had dreams 
that were fostered, ambitions that were fed by 
subtlest power; all my actions were gilded with 
the pretence of freedom, until I myself never 
knew for years the slave I really was. I was 
promised sovereignty — empire, power. Oh, I 
laugh now at my own wild foUy for believing 
such fables and accepting such ignominy. When 
I discovered the reality it was too late. I could 
not change my life, nor one single thing about it. 
Dreams ? Ah ! when did dreams like mine ever 
find fruition, save in dishonour, or — the grave ! 
My taskmaster was merciless; and, while I believed 
in him, I was wax in his hands. Since I have 
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ceased to do that I have struggled to free myself 
in some degree from his power — ^to escape his 
tyranny. It is useless. To my life^s end they 
are about me now ! '' 

Cecil did not speak ; he was too deeply moved. 
Her life seemed all so plain before him at last. 
The mysteries and the evils of it were so easy 
to read. He understood something of her misery 
and her shame, and, with the loyal chivalry of old, 
his heart went out to her in an impulse of purest 
compassion. 

" How you have been sinned against ! ^' he 
murmured involuntarily. "Oh! if I had but 
known '' 

"What could you have done?^' she asked^ 
looking sadly up at his face. "ISo one could 
have helped me then; no one can help me now. 
I must sufEer and endure to the bitter end. One 
thing alone has made me glad — that, in your 
sight^ I am at last able to remove the mask; 
to show you what I have been, what I am.'* 

"And from my very soul I ask your pardon 
for all the wrong I have done you by my 
thoughts," he said earnestly. ''Never while I 
live will I believe ill of you again.' 
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"Thank you for those words; and now let 
ns speak no more of myself. There is the child 
to be thought of, considered. You do not know 
where she is?'' 

'' No. Would to Heaven I did ! '^ 

*' She is in a convent," said Paustine, her cheek 
paling before the eagemess of those words, the 
thought of how this girl would surely usurp her 
place in the heart of the man who had been 
her lover once, whom she loved still, to whom 
she would never now be anything. '^ I cannot 
tell you where ; but she is safe and kindly treated. 
I will manage to see her soon. Have you any 
message I can take from yourself to cheer her ? '' 

''I should like to write a letter if you can 
contrive that she gets it," Cecil answered. ''But 
I must wait first till I hear what Pêre Jerome has 
to tell me, and see the proofs he spoke of .^^ 

'^They are strong enough,*' sighed Paustine 
wearily. "The child^s life may be fettered as 
mine has been if means cannot be found to save 
her soon.*' 

" God help her ! " cried Cecil passionately. 
" Oh, madame, promise me your aid ; promise that 
the child shall be saved from the power of this 
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fiend — ^for what else is he? — and I will bless and 
thank you every hour I live ! " 

'^You love her very dearly '^ 

'^I love her as the one thing that kept life 
and hope in my heart through years of bitterest 
misery. I love her as one loves what is young 
and pure and helpless. That is all.'^ 

Faustine looked at him long and silently. 
All/^ and a sad little smile parted her lips. 
Yes, all now perhaps. But there will be more 
some day. Yes, I will help you if I die for it. 
I wronged you once. As there is a heaven above 
us I shall not rest until I have atoned for that 
wrong or avenged it ! " 

Then she passed from his presence without 
another word. 
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The sound of iron-footed years, 
And all the oppression that is done 
XJnder the snn. 

Gecil went out into tlie streets like a man in a 
dream. The hurried and confused events of the 
last f ew weeks had bewildered his brain. He longed 
to think clearly and calmly, but that seemed im- 
possible, for his feelings had been stirred to their 
deepest depths, and all the bittemess he had 
cherished these years past against the woman he 
had loved in his passionate youth, was swept away 
for ever now that he had seen her in her sorrow, 
and knew of her long sufEerings. He had wor- 
shipped and loved her with all youth's mad idolatry, 
he met her now in the chastened calm and passive 
coldness of manhood, a manhood that had held 
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no soft or tender thoughts of women since that 
first betrayal at their hands. 

What he felt for Félise was widely different 
from the hot wild passion that had filled his whole 
life to the brim once, and absorbed its every 
thought and feeling. He had prayed to hate the 
woman who had deceived him, to cast her memory 
out of his heart^ but he had not been able to do 
either.one or other. Forgetfulness is not always 
possible even when most desired^ and a great love 
like a great wrong wiU often throw its shadows 
across a whole existence. 

Now that he had leamt the truth from her 
own lips, now that he saw from what she had 
saved him, a great intense pity swept over his 
soul. He felt all the hardness and coldness had 
melted. She had been in reaKty his saviour when 
he had but deemed her a temptress and a deceiver. 
He almost shuddered as he thought of what his 
lif e would have been had he indeed made her his 
wife and leamt, too late, that she was but a tool 
in the hands of his f oe. She had been wiser than 
he, he saw it now, and blessed her in his heart; 
and in place of the wild love and the bitter anger 
of yore, there stole back the softness of an intense 
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pity and the f reedom of a great relief . He took 
hÍ8 way back to his own home, treading the streets 
by instinct, while his brain ached and his heart 
was throngéd with a thousand shapes and memories 
of the past. Even the thought of Félise now 
was one of torture. She was no longer his to- 
guard and cherish, and all her innocent evidence 
of affection for himself was so much added 
bittemess. If the priest's words were true — and 
he could scarcely doubt them, even with all his 
hatred and mistrust — she would be utterly severed 
from him in the future. Even that one pure 
and gentle interest, that one tie whose innocence 
and hoUness had kept life from being utterly 
blank through those sad years of exile, were to 
be snatched from him by the same ruthless hand 
that had stolen the joys of his youth and poisoned 
the hopes of his manhood. 

And he could do nothing — nothing. The 
impotence and weakness of his own power 
ahnost maddened him, as alone in his chamber 
he thought of these things and felt the evil 
passions of revenge and hatred fighting once 
again for mastery. 

" Shall I never free myself from that accursed 
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fiend ? ^^ lie groaned aloud, and despair made him 
well-nigh desperate. The dark shadows roUed 
back over his life once more, and coloured all 
the long hours that still lay between him and 
the interview the priest had promised. 

When Pélise at last recovered from that stupor 
of exhaustion and f ear^ she found herself in another 
cell. The moonlight was streaming in through 
the bars of the little window, and a dim oil lamp 
bumed in a comer. The cell was poorly fumished, 
but looked more comfortable than that in which 
she had been previously incarcerated. She moved 
to a sitting position and looked round. She was 
quite alone. Some bread and fruit and a flask 
of water stood on a little table, and throughout 
the entire building an intense stillness reigned. 

The girl felt weak and. exhausted. She ate 
some of the bread and drank with feverish 
eagerness the cold clear water beside her. Then 
she looked long and eagerly at the tiny barred 
window and marvelled whether escape was 
possible. By placing her chair on the bed, she 
managed to reach it and look out. The clear 
silvery light showed her only a stretch of level 
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plaÍDS^ and far o£E a range of hiUs^ faint and 
blae against the soft line of tlie sky. 

She had no idea of where she was, save that 
it was in France, and an intense dread and hope- 
lessness stole over her as she looked from out of 
her prison chamber, and remembered the threats 
that had vowed her life to such captivity as 
this. 

'^But they shall not make me a nun; I will 
die first/^ she cried passionately but determinedly. 
'' Oh Cecil, where are you ? If I could only tell 
you, I am sure you would help me/' 

She had such implicit faith in him. A word 
— a sign f rom her, and she felt he would be by 
her side. And then ? Why, strong in his shel- 
tering love and protection, she would bid defiance 
to her persecutor — would refuse to obey him for 
another hour. 

But how could she tell him? What possi- 
bility was there of a message reaching him ? 

She dismounted and pushed away the chair, 
and threw herself down on her hard pallet, while 
a f resh paroxysm of weeping shook her like a reed 
in a storm. She was full of terror, of agony, of 
despair. The unknown horrors that awaited her 
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seemed magnified tenfold. At last, exliausted by 
the violence of emotion, she fell into a sort of 
fltupor that was less mercif ul tlian sleep ; because 
the keenness of physical anguish was deadened, 
but the tortures of the mind were as sharp and 
fuU of terror as ever. 

With the morning she was in a violent f ever, 
íind the sisters who tended her were alarmed. 
They had had orders to treat her with every 
kindness and consideratioa, and they carried out 
their instructions to the letter; but for a week 
her life and reason lay in the balance, and all 
their skill and care seemed of no efPect. But 
íif ter a time youth and strength asserted themselves 
and claimed the victory. 

Weak and fragile as an infant, she lay at last 
in the calm and healing sleep that had won back 
consciousness to the brain, and life to the feeble 
frame. 

One of the sisters, a pale, young, sad-faced 
nun, whose interest in the lovely child had been 
strongest from the first, watched beside her all 
through that long night of the crisis, ready to 
minister to her slightest want, gentle and careful 
as her own mother might have been. 
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'^ Poor cliild, poor girl ! ^' she murmured tenderly, 
gazing at the closed lids, the snow-white face ; ^* it 
is cruel to chain you here. Heaven send you the 
freedom and peace that I have lost/^ 

It was to this sister that Félise was most 
deeply attracted in the wearisome days of languor 
and convalescence that followed; and it was to 
her that she confided her misery and her dread. 

Soeur Stéphanioj as she was called, had only 
taken the veil two years before. In one moment 
of unguarded confídence she let the child see 
something of the anguish and desolation of her 
own life; but for that rashness she did better 
penance, and never again did she betray anything 
of her real feelings. But Pélise herself knew of 
no cause for restraint. She poured out her woes 
and agony with wild and frenzied emotion, she 
implored Sceur Stéphanie to befriend her, to aid 
her, only to let some word of her fate get to 
Cecíl Calverley's ears, and then he would come and 
save her she f elt sure. 

The nun assured her it was impossible. That 
no letter or message could by any means be 
conveyed from the convent without the Superior's 
knowledge. Then a sort of despair came over 
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the girl. She spoke no more; only lay there 
with closed eyes and white set lips, a living statue 
of despair^ a sight so sad to see that it often 
wrung tears from the pitying eyes of the young 
nun. But what could she do? She knew she 
was utterly helpless, she knew that even the fact of 
concealing Félise's mad petitions would be ac- 
counted a dreadful sin; but she could not flnd 
it in her heart to betray the poor child's wild 
confessions. 

The days drifted on and Félise slowly recovered. 
She was able to breathe the outer air once more, 
and walk about the convent grounds leaning on 
Soeur Stéphanie^s arm. Once breathing the fresh 
air and seeing the golden sunshine, the old longing 
for escape grew fiercer and more intense in the 
girl's breast. The convent walls were not high, 
the great trees that overhung them seemed to 
offer a prospect of assistance. The chief obstacles 
lay in the vigilance of those around and the fact of 
her never being alone for a single moment. 

The chance of escape by the outer gate at 
such times as the sisters were at meals or in the 
chapel then presented itself. There were two 
portresses, both old women, and Félise had seen 
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one of them sleeping at her post many a time. 
When any visitors came, which was very rare, 
the outer portress rang a bell, and the inner one 
had then to summon the receiving nun. Each 
nun took this duty in turns for the day, 
and having learnt the business or desire of the 
visitor, ushered them into a room specially set 
apart for that purpose. 

After considering the latter project the girl 
gave it up as too difficult to be managed, but 
that of escaping by the grounds seemed more 
feasible, only it was necessary to throw her spies 
off their guard, or to bribe or cajole Sceur Stéphanie 
into rendering her assistance in the matter. But 
a new difficulty now threatened. The Superior 
called her to her private room one moming and 
explained that being now convalescent it would 
be necessary forjher to commence without further 
delay to leam the duties of a novice and adapt 
herself to the life of her companions. 

Pélise was horror-struck at the announcement. 
Her first f eeling was one of passionate rebellion ; 
then prudence stepped in, and she saw that she 
must pretend to yield in order to advance in any 
way her own designs. 
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With beating heart and paling cheek she 
listened^ and at the conclusion of her harangae 
the Superior summoned an old Franciscan monk, 
who she said was to give her daily instructions 
nntil such time as she was fit to take the vows. 

This was almost more than Félise could bear; 
she had never dreamt of going through such fearful 
ordeals, bnt she was young and brave, and despair 
lent her strength now that her resolve had become 
80 fixed and determined a thing. She accepted all 
the Superior said with apparent meekness and 
obedience, but she went out from her presence 
with the agony and desperation of a hunted thing 
that looks on all sides and sees but traps and 
pursuers. 

That night she seemed so iU and weak thát 
Sceur Stéphanie offered to stay with her. The 
desperate resolve had come to the girFs mind 
to ask the aid of the only creature who seemed 
to compassionate her sufferings, and when darkness 
and silence alone reigned throughout the convent 
ehe roused herself from her stupor of mingled 
weakness and agony, and prayed the nun to listen 
to her tale, and hear it under a promise of secrecy. 
Soeur Stéphanie was startled and alarmed, but 
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the tears and entreaties o£ the poor forsaken child 
touched her deeply, the more so as the life she her- 
self led was one of no voluntary choice, and one 
against which she had long rebelled in secret. 

"Indeed, I would help you if I could,'' she 
whispered soothingly, as she glanced at the door 
in a sudden panic; for eaves-dropping was an 
^stabHshed rule, and no one sister dared ever 
give confidence to another. "But you must be 
<5alm and not give way hke this. Do you think 
you are the only one who has had to suffer, the 
only one who has been torn from life's joys 
and condemned to this living death that I endure ? 
Oh, my God! if you knew my story, you would 
know how its misery dwarfs the sorrows of your 
own.'^ 

^^ You too have suffered — ^you are not here 
of your own free will f '^ said Félise wonderingly 
As she dashed the tears f rom her eyes and looked at 
the pale fape that might once have been fair as her 
own ; the sad eyes, whose histre tears had dimmed 
and anguish deadened. "I thought you were 
^t least — happy ! '' 

" Happy ! '' the bitterness of the tone spoke 
out the truth of all her heart held. "I was but 
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a child when I first came here. I had lived with 
my father since my mother's death. They were 
Italians, and I their only child. I do not know 
what my father^s occupation was, He was often 
away, and sometimes we were very rich and lived 
in great hotels, and I had beautifol clothes and 
jewels, and we were so happy. At others he 
seemed qnite poor, and my mother would weep 
and look so sad, and we would live only in one 
room, and then again a change would come. I 
did not understand or think about it then. I was 
about eight years old when my mother died. 
A life like I had led sharpens the wits and opens 
the eyes of any child. I was precocious beyond 
my years, and after my mother^s death I and my 
father were never parted. How we loved each 
other! His absences were neither so long nor 
so frequent now. He seemed restless and un- 
happy often, but he was always so good, so tender 
to rae. At last, when I was about twelve years 
of age, he suddenly told me that we must part 
for a long time. I knelt at his feet; I implored 
him to take me with him. He said it was 
impossible. He brought me to a house, where 
he said I would be safely and kindly treated untíl 
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liís retum, and then in an agony o£ grief I 
saw liim depart. I have never seen him again ! " 

" He — did lie die ? " f altered the girl pityingly. 

" I think not ; I was told he had f orsaken me. 
I was brought thither. I was in the power of a 
gaoler who would neither release nor aid me. 
I struggled for long but it was useless ; a silence 
as of the grave fell between me and the outer 
worldy a great despair and heart-sickness came 
over me. I was condemned to take the veil, 
and that by one of the hardest and most pitiless 
of the race, whose power can blight and has 
blighted men's and women's lives. What arts, 
what designs, both gentle and violent, were used 
I could not tell you now, nor would the years 
that foUowed be records fitted for ears so pure. 
Grod help those who think these retreats holy, 
and heaven preserve those aching, sorrowing souls 
who seek them as a refuge against the sins and 
temptings of the world ! My trials were almost 
too heavy to endure, but I have endured them. 
I shall do so now until the end. Our Blessed 
Lady grant that may be near. See how shrunk 
and wasted I am,'' and she puUed up the sleeves 
of her black gown and showed the thin transparent 
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arin. *' I have but the liope to die as my mother 
died," she went on rapidly. "That is all I long^ 
for now/' 

Félise looked with unspeakable compassion at 
the slender kneeling figure. Her own grief was 
half forgotten as she thonght of the living tragedy 
of this young forsaken life. 

" Why you have been brought thither, or f or 
what purpose, I do not know,'' the sister continued. 
'^But I pity you with all my heart. You talk of 
escape ; I had ideas as wild once. I grew hope- 
less and passive at last. You will do the same." 

" Oh no, oh no ! " cried FéKse passionately. 
'^ I could not. I would sooner die ! '' 

Two feverish spots burned in her cheeks, and 
her eyes glowed like fire. " What do you purpose 
doing ? " asked Soeur Stéphanie compassionately. ^' 

^' I do not know. I have scarcely thought, but . 
escape from here I must. There is one who 
loves me, who has been the best friend, the only 
friend of my life. If he knew — if I could go to 
him ! " 

"We are a day^s journey from Paris/' said 
the sister thoughtfnlly. ^'But I suppose you 
have no money ? " 
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" No/' answered the girl despondingly. '' It 
was all taken from me when I was iU/' 

^' And I cannot lielp you/^ said SoBur Stéphanie. 
^'There is an address in Paris I could give you 
of a friend of my father's. They might assist 
you for — ^his sake. But — to get there?^' 

" I would walk night and day. I am stronger 
than you think.^' 

The nun shook her head. " It would scarcely 
be possible, my child. But you might get a lift 
in some market-cart or waggon, and that you 
would have to accept at a risk, for the peasantry 
are in utter submission to the priests, and would 
give you up the instant it was demanded of 
them.'' 

FéKse clasped her hands despairingly. '* Is 
there no way — none ? '^ she cried. 

There was a moment's silence. Then Soeur 
Stéphanie looked up, her pale face iUumined by 
a sudden light. 

^^Listen/^ she said. '^I have thought of a 
way. Bend your ear down — so — close to my lips. 
Heaven knows we need be cautious now.*' 
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. . H. . Yea, no thing that is 

Seems pleasant to me. 

Swinhume, 

PuNCTUALLY at the time appointed Cecil Calverley 
took his way to the abode of Përe Jerome. 

It was a hot windless night, and the song of 
a fountain, the sound of a guitar, alone broke the 
intense stillness. A full bright moon shone in 
. th.e deep lovely azure of the sky; from a garden 
that he passed broke forth the passionate music 
of a nightingale's song, and it smote him to the 
heart with that sickness of remembered pain that 
lies in the depths of any memory we would fain 
forget, or believe forgotten. 

It was with such memories in his heart that 
Cecil entered the presence of the priest. 

''You have no desire to waste time in beating 
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about the bush^ Mr, Cecil, I suppose ? '* said Përe 
Jerome coolly, as he bowed in retum to his 
visitor's salute. "No — I thought as much. Well, 
you desired proofs of my right to this child, 
whom you succoured in her infancy. WiU you 
read these papers?'* 

Cecil took up the documents offered to him, 
and scrutinised them eagerly. They were copies 
of a marriage certificate and baptismal register, 
with the names in fnll that the priest had borne 
in his non-monastical youth — ^names which startled 
Cecil, as he read in them the titles and honours 
which had been forfeited for sake of the Ohurch 
now served. 

'' I show you these for your own satisfaction,*' 
continued the priest calmly; '^not that you have 
any right to demand it." 

" I have always understood/' said Cecil, laying 
down the papers and confronting his enemy with 
flashing eyes, " that when you entered the Church 
of Eome you divorced yourself from all other 
ties. Tou have no civil rights any longer; your 
authority over wife or child ceases, unless they 
choose to give voluntary submission. I have been 
the sole protector and guardian of this girl from 
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her cliildliood upwards to the present hour. I 
demand that she herself choose between us, If 
she gives the preference to your claim, I say no 
more; but if, on the other hand, she chooses to 
abide by my wishes and directions, then she 
shall do so, and you may try your uttermost to 
prevent it/' 

" Bold words I " said the priest with his 
coldest smile. '^And if I refuse to comply with 
your demand ? " 

"I wiii wrest her from your power by force; 
you shall not chain her young life to the miseries 
of a living tomb. Do you hear, you shall not! 
I am no longer a boy to be trifled with, and the 
debt I owe you is one long enough and dark 
enough, Heaven knows; but cross me in this 
thing, and, as there is a God above us, it will be 
the worst hour of your life ! '' 

" Your language is melodramatic, but irrational, 
and I credited you with better taste than to 
threaten,*' answered Pêre Jerome with a slight 
smile. "Tou would find it no easy matter to 
' wrest the child f rom my keeping,' as you express 
it. We have places of refuge too secluded and 
too secure for even legal power to discovér. As 
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for the personal violence you threaten, well, you 
best know how tliat would furtlier your Wislies. 
Por my part, I fail to see it, unless you are 
ambitious of a taste of prison discipline wherewith 
to vary your romantic life/' 

Cecil drew his breath sharp^ and his strong 
hand clenched itself involuntarily. He longed 
to silence those jibing lips and strike back their 
mockery with the fury they had roused. In that 
moment all the intensity of his hate revived, and 
the fire of up-leaping passions bumed in his 
heart and maddened him with the longing for 
vengeance and the memory of unextinguished 
wrongs. 

The priest read the conflict; it only amused 
him. He was so safe himself^ his intricate net& 
had no Bingle loose mesh by which his prey 
could escape. What did he care for the empty 
wind-bags of threats, or the fiery passion of 
defiance ! 

There was a long silence, during which the 
two men gazed at each other as if measuring 
their respective powers of forbearance. 

Cecil spoke at last. 
You refuse then to give me any information 
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respecting this child^ to let me see her eyen once 
more ? ^' 

*^ Once more/' said the priest musingly and 
with that glitter in his eyes that Cecil knew so 
well. "Well, I won't be too hard upon you« 
Tes, you éhall see her once more if you wish. 
You shall see her when she makes public con- 
fession of her faith^ when in preference to a 
lover^s arms she chooses the shelter and peace 
of the cloister^ when in the loveliness of youth 
and the sweetness of life's dawning hours she 
bars herself from all their false allurements. Tes, 
you shall see her then. I promise you ! '* 

''Tou hound^ you devil!" burst from Oecil's 
Hps. ''Would you make me a murderer, despite 
myself ? '' 

The low-breathed words bore a meaning of 
menace too deadly to be disregarded, yet too 
Budden to be warded off. He made one spring 
forward, his hand was on the throat of his foe 
aïid all the brute instinct of unsparing hate was 
surging through his veins. 

This man ha(J been the bane, the tëmpter, the 
betrayer, the poisoner of his Hfe. He had no 
Dhought at that moment save to kill this hateful 
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exístence and it would have seemed bat bare 
justice. Tet, even in tliat mad moment, even 
as his hand closed on the throat that had uttered 
those last words of mockery and defiance^ hís 
grasp relaxed, he drew suddenly back. 

"You would make me vile as yourself,'* he 
muttered with panting breath. " I have no desire 
to sink to your level yet!'* 

And not daring to look, to trust his strengih 
for further words, he left the room and rushed 
into the open street once more. 

'^I might have murdered him/' he said tc 
himself, while the blood boiled in his veins anc 
his temples beat dizzily as he moved along. 
"Would it have been less a crime than he has 
committed, or threatens ? By Heaven ! I doubt 
it!" 

In the sweet hot cakn of the summer night, 
he went onwards throngh the streets of Rome. 
He took no heed of where his steps were leading 
him. He had no thought but of the tiger fury 
that had surged throngh his veins and made him 
in instinct if not in aotual deed a criminal. '^ Does 
God indeed repay V he muttered, as his eyes 
gazed up to where the lustre of the stars filled all 
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the cloudless sky. "Tlie time seems so long — so 
long — and what does life hold for me now ?" 

He bowed his head in the hopelessness of an 
intense despair ; mechanicalLy he moved on, hearing 
voices, seeing figures, bat taking outward note of 
nothing. A figure flitted by in the radiant moon- 
hght, and the Ught linen skirts brushed against 
him in the narrow street. The touch seemed in 
some way to rouse him ; he started and looked up. 
The girl was in advance of himself^ and paused at 
the entrance of a house close to one of the bridges. 
As she laid her hand on the latch she turned her 
face towards him^ the moonhght fell fuU upon it. 
Cecil started as if he had been shot. Involuntarily 
he sprang f orwards : " Félise, is it you ? " 

The girl gave him one startled glance and fled 
through the dusky porch and was lost to sight. 
Cecil stood there trembling in every limb. The 
surprise was so great and sudden, it had unnerved 
him. 

" I must know. I must be sure/' he said, and 
summoning up courage he knocked at the door 
without an instanVs delay. An old woman, smell- 
ing strongly of garlic, answered him. 

" The young signora who had just gone in ? 
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Oh! slie was the granddaaghter of her lodger. 
Who was he ? Why an old maestro, who gained 
his liying by teaching music^ that was all^ and the 
signora was a singer, or going to be a singer, and 
music was in the house from morn till night, For 
her part^ she had rather too much of it ; the saints 
f orbid she should speak against the beautiful things 
she heard^ but then one wants a little peace and 
quietness sometimes. Lived there long ? Oh yes, 
f or years now. The name ? Well, the old man's 
name was Marco Bosa, his grandchild's would of 
course be the same, at least she had supposed so, 
and never asked. Could they be seen? Well, 
she would ascertain. Would the Eccelenza leave 
his name ? No. Well, she would tell the old 
man. Would the great and illustrious stranger 
wait in the loggia? She would not detain him 
long.^' 

Oecïl nodded, glad to get rid of his garrulous 
informant. 

In a minute or two she retumed. "The old 
man was ill, and could see no one; the young 
lady was busy attending to him and begged to 
be excused.'' 

That was all. Cecil looked as he felt^ rather 
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confused ; and, slipping some silver into the 
woman's hand, went away. 

0£ course it was only a cliance likeness. Wliat 
else should it be ? He smiled at his f ollj; and 
then went back along the close narrow street^ 
and called a vehicle and drove ofE to Faustine's 
villa. 

She was in, and he was at once admitted. He 
f ound her sitting in the grassy pleasaunce beyond 
the court. A clock chimed nine. Through the 
fragrant darkness of the trees came ever and anon 
the gleam of stars ánd moon. The dews glistened 
on the grass and silvered the purple blossoms of 
the passion-flowers. Like one weary and spent 
from a long fray, Cecil came f orward through the 
shadowy garden-ways, and threw himself beside 
the woman whose tender eyes looked softly back 
to his own. 

" I think I am mad to-night,^* he said to her. 
"Tell me, is there anything in life worth Kving 
f or ? I have begun to doubt it, at last.*' 

''What has happened?^^ she asked wonderingly. 

"What?'' and he laughed bitterly. '* Only 
that I wonder I have not come here with the 
stain of blood upon my hands and the brand of 
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Cain upon my brow. I wonder what saved 
me?'' 

He leant his head on his hand^ and shuddered 
as he spoke. As she looked on him her eyes grew 
dim and her heart throbbed with a passionate pain. 
What would she not have given to throw her arms 
round his neck and bid him be comforted ? What 
would she not have sacrificed to know that it lay 
in her power now to soothe his sufferings or give 
him a moment^s joy ? 

Alas^ alas ! Is there any bitterness to a woman 
like that which comes with the knowledge that 
the power she once held has passed from her 
hands f or ever ? 

She calmed herself by a strong effort ; she put 
aside the mad longings of her heart, and spoke 
with a gentleness that was almost cold : *^ Tell 
me all," she said. " You do not think — I — at least 
will misjudge you?^' 

He raised his haggard f ace and looked at her 
then. "No/^ he said wearily; "I do not think 
you wiU ; you do not revenge my past blindness 
on my head." 

She shivered as with sudden cold. 

" The past is a sealed book, let us never speak 
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of it more. Wliat is done is done ! Let me hear 
whiat troubles you now." 

And witli bent head and paling lips he told 
ber all. 

^' Do you blame me ? '^ he asked at last. 

" How can I ? " she said sadly ; " you have been 
sorely tried, and you are but human. I wonder why 
he hates you so ? " 

" God knows," answered Cecil wearily, ^' he has 
cursed my life like an evil fate. But I have one 
thing more to tell you, madame. As I was passing 
along one of the streets by the Casa I saw a girl 
pass into one of the houses. For a moment I 
thought she was Félise herself. I never saw so 
startling a likeness. I spoke to her in my surprise, 
but I am afraid I startled her. She hurried into 
a house^ and I could not refrain from making 
inquiries respecting her. I learnt that she is the 
grandchild of an old musician^ and is herself a 
singer — that " 

^^ Stop ! " interrupted Faustine hurriedly. '^ I 
know the girl. She has been here. What of 
her ? " 

^^Tou know her?^' echoed Cecil in surprise. 
" What I was about to say, madame, was that her 
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likeness to Félise is so marvellously strong I 
cannot forget it; she might be lier double/' 

Faustine's f ace flushed and paled. 

" A thought has struck me," she said. ** You 
remember my sister had two children, twin girls, 
and that Lord Danvers tried in vain to trace them 
after their disappearance from Alsace." 

" Yes, perf ectly." 

" You remember also that the clue he f ollowed 
always tumed on a man with one child.^' 

" Of course, I used to joke him about the 
detective he employed." 

"Well, cannot you see what I mean? This 
girl first attracted my attention by her likeness to 
Valerie, my poor sister. I spoke to her, and tried 
to learn her history. She is not really the grand- 
child of this old man. He saved her from the 
power of some wretch of an Italian, who was going 
to bring her up for a dancer. He half killed her 
with iU-usage, and the old musician helped her 
to escape. She has lived with him ever since. He 
has traíned her voice and taught her music, and 
some great patron of his, the Prince Sanfriano, 
has promised to bring her out in Milan at the 
Opera. They told me all this, and I, knowing 
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Sanfriano's reputation, tried to persnade tliem to 
refuse his assistance. But the old man will Iiear 
no ill of him^ and tHougli I begged them to let me 
use my influence in their behalf they would not 
listen/^ 

''The old man is iU I heard/^ said Oecil 
eagerly. "Your story interests me powerfuUy, 
madame. Supposing your ideas should be true, 
and, after all, this girl is the long missing sister ? " 

" That fact can be soon ascertained/' answered 
Faustine. '' I will seek them out, and leam more 
than they told me the other night. If my 
surmises are true, and the girl is really my own 



niece ^' 

" Your niece ! ^' cried Cecil involuntarily. " Oh 
heavens ! I f orgot ! There wiU be another victim 
for Pêre Jerome^s machinations.^' 

" Nay, I think you may trust me. I will say no 
word of this to him.^' 

''What then has become of the implicit 
obedience you once told me you were bound to 
yield ? ^' asked Oecil ironically. 

"Ah, true. I was so blind then, so easily 
led. But the years have changed me, and he 
knows he dare not force me beyond a certain 
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point. Sometimes I think he fears me, for indeed 
my wrongs are terrible/' 

^' They must be,'^ murmured Cecil compassion- 
ately. '^ Oh ! if I could free you or myself ! Is 
there no way out of this net of infamy ? ^' 

^^None, I fear," she answered sadly. "As 
for myself, my whole life has been open to mis- 
construction and to calumny. In all that life, among 
all those I have known, I think no one has 
treated me with courtesy or consideration save — 
yourself.*' 

'^ And I judged you so hardly once ! '* 

"I never blamed you, not for one single 
moment. I knew the worst you believed of me 
the better it would be for yourself. My name 
was stained too deeply for anything to wash away 
its imputed guilt^ and that knowledge made me 
hard a^id reckless. My very talents were squandered 
on the lowest grades of an art, whose higher 
summit I might have touched. Over all the 
pages of my youth was written a lie that no 
word or deed of mine could efface. Is it any 
wonder I grew mad and reckless, that I let 
the world say what it would, and condoned its 
calumnies. Men! Oh yes; their love was a 
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tliing to be proud of indeed ! Forgive me, I grow 
bitter wlien I think of those dead years, Forget 
them I never can ! " 

'^And when you — married?" asked Oecil 
gently. 

She started. Her f ace looked ghastly, as one 
quivering ray of moonlight fell across it through 
the stirring boughs. 

" Why speak of that ? '' she said. " I did no 
wrong to him at least. He knew all of me that 
there was to know. He wooed me as his mistress, 
of course. When he found I would not listen, he 
made me his wife. I accepted him at the bidding 
of the power that had ruled and ruined my life. 
He cared for me — in a way, I believe. And I 
have been faithful as the world counts fidelity, 
while heart and soul cried out against my bondage, 
and I despised myself each hour I lived. Oh 
God, f orgive me ! why do I tell you this ? What 
can it be to you ? '* and, as the words escaped her 
lips, an agony of weeping shook all the cahnness 
of her nature, and moved him to the heart as 
he looked at her. 

" It is so— much — to me/' he said gently, " that 
I would be your f riend if I might ; that if I could 
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aid or save you from one pang of suffering I would 
do it at any cost. It is so— Uttle — ^to me tliat I 
can do nothing f or you now, since you have placed 
an irrevocable bamer between my compassion and 
your sorrows ; since looking at you I see no longer 
the woman I loved, bnt the wife of — ^another 
man/' 

She cowered as if a blow had struck her, and 
all her long-bome misery and all the horrors of her 
erring life seemed to sweep over her in that 
moment like a wave whose force is resistless. 

" Oh God ! " she moaned. " If I could die— ií 
only I could die ! " 

" An odd wish, ma helle ; and a strange occasion 
to wish it/^ said a mocking voice behind her at the 
same moment. 

She sprang to her feet, while a faint low cry 
of terror escaped her lips. 

^^ Mon Dieu ! It is my husband ! " 

Cecil rose also. 

" I f ear my visit is somewhat iU-timed," sneered 
the Count de Besan^on, surveying them with 
glittering eyes. '^The little vaudeville you were 
acting so charmingly seems adapted only for a 
soUtude á d&ux. I played the part of an inad- 
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yertentaudience. With yoor permission, madame, 
I Ynll attend you to the honse. Monsiear Calverley, 
it is many years since we met ; I cannot permit yon 
to depart so soon. I will retam immediately. May 
I request tlie f avonr of yonr awaiting me here ? '' 

Gecil bowed. He was too mnch astonished 
and bewildered for words. He scarcely marvelled 
even at the new and spitef ul trick Fate had played 
him. 

A great cold and sickness came over Fanstine 
aa she accompanied her husband. Grainsay him 
she dared not at that moment. His face frightened 
her with its marble pallor and the merciless look in 
the eyes that gleamed beneath their thick white 
brows* 

"Yon are mistaken in what yon think," she 
said hnrriedly, gaining courage from the very des- 
peratíon of her case. "Mr. Calverley only came to 
see me on business. Pray permit me to explain." 

''Business is not nsually discnssed between a 
lady and gentleman at snch an unorthodox hour 
in a moonlit garden,^^ sneered the Count. ''Do 
not trouble yourself with inventions, madame. I 
have long suspected you. Oh ho! yon were so 
ccddy^ yoiT paragon of wives and matrons, who 
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set herself in judgment against the verj sisterliood 
of frailty from which I was fool enough to raise 
her! Cold! Has your lover found you so, my 
dainty dame ? Well^ he has seen the last of you, 
if that is any consolation/' 

"What do you mean?^' gasped Faustine^ 
clinging to his arm in sudden terror. "You do 
not, you'would not " 



"Kill him? Of a surety I would. Tou may 
forget your honour, madame, J avenge mine/' 

" In the name of Heaven, listen/^ implored 
Paustine, ^^there has been nothing — nothing 
between Mr. Calverley and myself . I have seen 
him but three times since I came to Bome. Ask 
others, if you do not believe me. My household 
will tell you I speak the truth; and to-night he 
came f rom Pêre Jerome to tell me something that 
is of great concem, that was all. Upon my soul I 
swear it ! " 

He laughed brutally. 

^^Do you think at my years I would credit 
a woman's oath when she has to screen the man she 
loves? Fas si bête! Go indoors, and make me 
no more scenes!" 

But he spoke to deaf ears. With a faint 
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gasping cry she sank on the cold marble of the 
terrace^ and laj there unconscious of all around. 

He summoned her maids^ and tlien went back 
to the gardens and confronted Cecil Calverley. 
His fury was beyond the relief even of speech. 
The demon of jealousy had entered his soul and 
he was mad with the insensate rage of an Othello. 

"T have but few words to say to you, 
monsieur," he muttered hoarsely. ''Between us 
there can be but one explanation,'' and he struck 
him on the cheek with his open palm and laughed 
aloud. 



CHAPTEB n. 

''l HATB — ^LOVED— TOU/* 

Oh beware, my lord, of jealonsjy 

It is the green-eyed monsterwhich doth mock 

The meat it feeds on« 

Trifles light as air are to the jealons confírmation strong 
As proof s of Holy Writ. 

MiDWAY between four and five of the moming, 
when the first smile of day rippled over the soft 
sea-blue of the sky^ and the air was cool and 
clear as a watercourse in spring, Oecil Oalverley 
stood under the deep broad shadows of one of 
the least frequented walks in the gardens of the 
Colonna Palace. 

It was intensely still, and the warm radiance 
of the sun had scarcely touched the roofs and 
towers of the Immortal City, and the blue line 
of the far-ofE hills was yet dusk and gray. , 
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The shadows fell on that calm face with its 
impassiye composure and weary eyes — eyes that 
looked up to the warm living radiance that the 
dawn was bringing in its train, as though they 
took their last farewell of all the loveKness of 
earth. 

'^After all, I have little to regret,'' he 
thought. "And no one loves me, I think, save 
only the child, and for her I could do nothing. 
Death, after all, may be kinder than life/^ 

His second, a young painter of whom he had 
but slight knowledge, yet whose services he had 
been hastily compelled to request^ approached him 
now. 

"They are coming," he said briefly. 

A dark flush stained Cecil^s face. The memory 
of that insult set his blood on fire, and despite 
his own aversion to the practice of licensed murder, 
he knew that there was but one way he could 
answer that foul indignity. 

A strange feeling came over him as he stood 
there and watched the preliminaries between the 
seconds. He felt like a spectator^ not an actor 
ín the scene. He seemed to be standing apart 
a,nd looking on at it all and on himself as he faced 
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tliat white-liaired majï, with his cHll smile and 
dark eyes that glowed like fire beneath their 
thick white brows. Like a lightning-flash came 
back the memory of that night in Deaaville^ 
where they had both been riyals for love of the 
same woman. He remembered his mistrost^ his 
instinctiye dislike to this man; had it been a 
prescience of fatore evil? 

Once again, like a dream^ there rose before 
him the sloping terrace and dewy lawn of the 
moonlit garden^ on his ear thrilled the passionate 
masic of the nightingale's song, and again he 
heard the slow deep measare of the rolling wayes. 
The sheen and lustre of stars seemed qaiyering 
through the haze of foliage^ his brain beat dizzily^ 
his heart throbbed with strange unsteady beats. 
A yoice spoke to him; a pistol was placed in 
his hand^ and with a start he awoke as a dreamer 
wakes and saw before him the face of the man 
in whom the excase of the daellist was bat the 
last of the marderer. 

Coldly, anflinchingly, Cecil met the eyes of 
his opponent. All flerceness and anger had died 
out of his heart now; there was only a great 
stillness and a great calm. 
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''Onel'' 

A stream of golden light fell throagli the 
dark bonghsy a bird woke to sing its matin song, 
and the clear joyous notes tbrilled strangely 
throngli tlie quiet space. 

The circling shadows swept away like a mist. 
It seemed to Cecil that a sudden tremor shook 
the heavy bushes by which he stood, and yet 
there was no breath of wind upon his face. The 
air seemed hot as fíre. 

" Three ! '' 

One shot sped harmlessly into the air; the 
other 

Cecil never knew then, or in any after time, 
how those seconds sped as he staggered back, 
and felt upon his breast the weight of a woman's 
form. 

The flash of the pistol-fire had been the signal 
for which love had waited; and as the weapon 
f ell f rom his hand he f elt the warm arms slipping 
from his neck, and the life that had shielded his 
own dropped spent and broken at his feet. 

" My God ! What have you done ? '* 

Time, place, everything was forgotten at that 
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moment. He threw himself by her side in an 
agony of f ear and remorse, and tried with qniyer- 
ingy desperate hands^ to staanclL tlie blood that 
stained her soft white dress. 

The startled group drew near, awestmck by 
this new and nnexpected tragedy^ and foremost 
among them stood the husband^ whose buUet had 
taken her lífe. Cecil looked up and met his 
eyes. 

"She has given her life for mine^ and, b& 
there is a heaven above us^ she is innocent. Oh^ 
fool, fool, why could you not believe?'' 

The words broke from him in the bitterness 
of an uncontroUable agony. It seemed to him as 
if the life-blood flowing from her veins had been 
shed by his own hand. 

At the sound of his voice, her eyes opened 
and looked out through the film of death on the 
faces of the two men whose lives she had ruled 
and wrecked. Involuntarily she stretched out her 
hands to her husband. 

'' Will you believe me now ? " she said. *' I 
knew you meant to kiU him, and that I could 
not sufiEer. I wronged him once — so greatly.'^ 

With all a Frenchman's facile emotion the 
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Gonnt tlirew himself on the groand at her feet^ 
weeping Kke a cliild. 

" Oli ! my angel^ my adored/' lie cried wildly. 
''I was mad; mad witli jealonsy and rage to donbt 
yon, bnt I was so skilfnlly played npon. I was 
bidden bere^ and beard so mnch^ and tlien — I 
fonnd yon together j and it looked like snrest 
proof . What conld I do ? what conld I think ? '* 

'' I do not blame yon," answered Fanstine very 
faintly. "No; do not move me, do not stir. 
I — am dying, I know. Let me die here — ^where 

« 

I f ell. Yon are sorry ? Ah yes ! I know ; bnt 

you have less to regret than I. Yon yon wiU 

harm him no morej yonr vengeance is satisfied 

now. Promise me that Nay, do not show such 

grief, it unnerves me; and I want to say — one 
thing ere I die ^' 

The words fell with difficnlty, each growing 
faitíter and more faint. Her face was white as 
death ; and still slowly, snrely, over the mossy 
ground crept on that crimson stream. 

The day had risen to f uUer radiance now, and 
the bird, trinmphant in its joy, flew npwards 
throngh the arching boughs and circled overhead 
in the clear and lambent air. Her eyes tumed 
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heavenward witli a sadden longing^ then fell witli 
dreaming tendemess npon tlie face of the man 
whom she had loved nnto death. 

"WiU ever she love you as I have done?'' 
she whispered. " It is no shame to tell you now, 
and death is not terrible— here— in your arms. 
What is it to die, after all, and after such a life 
as mine has been ? Only for my comfort, my last 
comfort on earth, tell me you wiU not — quite — 
forget/' 

" Forget ! " he murmured, and all the old 
dead passion seemed to revive and quiver in his 
heart; and she was once more only the woman 
he had wooed and worshipped in the summer 
woods of Deauville. ''As there is a God above 
us, I shall never forget you ! I have loved no 
other woman as I loved you ; I never shall. Oh 
God, why did you do this thing ? " 

" Could I do less ? I would not have your 
Hfe sacrificed for me a second time— I would 

have faced a hundred deaths to save you one." 

And all the imperishable, passionate, hopeless love 
she had bome him spoke out at last in her look 
and in her words. 

Those beside them drew pityingly aside. There 
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was somethÍDg Iiere that moved them to a kindred 
sympathy, that might have touched the worldliest 
and coldest heart by the devotion and nobility 
of a loye faithfol nnto death. She lif ted her head 
from his breast and her eyes sought blindly^ 
yearningly for his own. Already a haze seemed 
gathering between them; the face she loved 
looked far away and indistinct. 

" Do you remember when you kissed me first ? 
Only once My God ! to have loved you so and 

only once to have had your Hps touch mine 

You knew I loved you — then ^' 

"Yes; and I know the rapture that thought 
gave, and how soon I lost it.'* 

"It was best — indeed it was. Your life and 

mine were fatal to each other from the first 

Would he mind — I wonder ^if you kissed me 

now ? " 

Cecil's lips silenced that doubt as they rested 
on hers in mute farewell. In an hour like this 
the thoughts and surmises of the world looked 
too paltry for consideration. A faint flush and 
warmth stole over her face as once again those 
lips touched hers. The mists and darkness fled 
away^ and the radiance of the day itself was nob 
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more beaatifal than tlie liglit tliat flaslied npon 
liim from lier eyes. 

"I have — loved — ^yon. Between ns there is 
no more to say!'' 

Her head sank npon his breast, a faint sigh 
parted her lips. 



There was no more indeed to say ! 

Gossip, that has a hnndred tongues, ran rife 
and eager through the world that had known 
the actors in this sad drama. Scandal chattered, 
papers revelled in its details. Society jonrnals, 
that in their own way are always omniscient, edited 
and romanced to their f ull on such a windfall of 
luck as this '' Sad Tragedy at Rome '^ was to them. 

And of the three principal actors in itjone 
had gone to the peace of j an eternal rest, and the 
two others who had metjas avengers, parted as 
reconciled foes. 

But of conrse the world would not have believed 
that. Oh dear no ! The world had it on the 
best authority that there had been terrible doings 
between the young painter (Cecil's real name 
had not yet leaked out) and the Oountess. Society 
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liad always known, of course, that she was no 
better than she should be, and was now positively 
assured of the fact. And the husband had been 
insulted,*and she had thrown herself between the 
combatants and been shot. It was really quite 
like the third act of a drama at the Porte 
St. Martin» 

But afterwards ? 

Oh^ they had met again^ and the poor Count 
de Besan^on had been wounded^ and was lying ill 
— ahnost dying — at Rome, and the young Don 
Giovanni had made himself scarce, etc. etc. 

These and a thousand other tales buzzed and 
fluttered f rom mouth to mouth ; and were listened 
to and retailed with untiring zest. But the real 
facts^ viz. that Cecil and the Count had had a 
calm and rational explanation ; that Pêre Jerome's 
hand had again been the one to shoot the poisoned 
arrow ; that^ when the official inquiries were over, 
the Count had gone sadly away to a remote part 
of Switzerland, and Oecil to his own studio ; these, 
society would never have believed for a single 
moioent. 

Society always knows our affairs so much better 
thftii we do ouraelves, and if we are perverse 
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enoagli not to act in tlie way it considers appro- 
priate to tlie occasion, why, it simply fits us with 
the credit of doing so^ as a tailor fits os with a 
garment. 

The stories are sometimes really so pretty and 
so romantic that it seems qnite a pity they hayen't 
the one merit of being tme in a single instance ; 
bnt perhaps^ after all^ that is not of much conse- 
quence. They would not read so well in the 
joumals^ nor tell so well in the boudoirs and 
smoking-rooms^ if only they happened to be exact 
in every detail. 

Cecil Calverley heard nothing — and, in tmth, 
cared nothing — ^for what the world was saying. 
His sorrow and remorse for the tragical fate of 
the woman he had loved absorbed him to the 
exclusion of all else. 

When he grew calm once more, the first 
thing he remembered was Félise ; the second, the 
conjectures of Faustine respecting the girl he 
had met that fatal night. By the death of the 
Countess he had lost a powerful ally; all hopes 
now of discovering the child seemed to have 
fled. 

He was in despair. He dared not seek the 
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príest again. He felt that he coald never trast 
himself in his presence; and he knew not where 
to tum in order to seek f or news of his lost waif . 

The girl he had met in the streets of Rome 
seemed to be his only clue now, and he resolved 
at last to seek her, and ascertain either from her- 
self or the old musician whether there was any 
foundation for Faustine's conjectures and his 
belief. 

His own changed fortunes seemed of small 
account; his own Hfe seemed too dreary and 
desolate now for anything to change it. He 
had received a newspaper from Lord Danvers, 
with a marked paragraph stating that the Earl- 
dom of Strathavon had fallen to the Hon. Harcourt 
Fitzgerald, third and only remaining son of the 
old Earl of Strathavon, the late Earl having left 
no male issue, and the second son, the Hon. 
Cecil Calverley, having died abroad some years 
previously. 

"So Harcourt, too, believes it,'' Cecil had 
thought bitterly; and then had locked the paper 
away, and resolved that never should word or 
deed of his force his denied rights, on the notice 
of those of his race who had disowned him. 

VOL. III. M 
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By law of birtliriglit lie was a peer of England ; 
by choice and cbance of f ortnne lie was a painter^ 
working for his bread in the lonely splendour of 
Bome. 

" Snrely some evil planet bamed on my birth- 
night," he thought involuntarily. '^Was ever 
man so beset by misfortune^ I wonder ! I suppose 
I shall never shake myself free now. It might 
have been better^ after all, had that bullet found 
its way to my heart instead of — ^hers ! '' 



CHAPTEE III. 



THE SET CLEABS. 



Ghaste as the icicle 

That's carved by the frost from purest snow 

And hangs on Dian's temple. 

BoME lay quiet and still under tlie light of a 
fuU white moon. Here and there a figure passed 
like a shadow^ the scent of fruit and flowers was 
heavy on the air, the sound of the never-ceasing 
fountains rose and f ell like a monotonous melody. 
With slow and weary steps Cecil took his way 
to the street he remembered. Inaction had grown 
unbearable. Something^ he felt^ he must do. 

The old woman whom he had questioned before 
was absent. A little dusky-skinned lad answered 
his summonS; and grinned and pointed up the 
narrow stairway as Gecil asked for the girl. 

Stumbling up the dark and uneven '^ps 

H 2 
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he came to a door. yoices reached him, as lie 
paosed in nncertainty; one rang ont angry and 
distinct^ yet witli an accent of fear in its clear 
yonng tones. 

"Back, sir! Were Marco here, you would 
not dare " 

*' Dare ! " intermpted a man's voice. " He 
wlio loves, dares all things, bellissima. Nay — ^be 
not so friglitened, I— 



íí 



Gecil dashed open the door. 

StandÍDg close beside it, witli the light from a 
bronze lamp falling fnll npon her flashing eyes and 
flushed cheeks, was the girl he had met in the 
streets of Eome two weeks previously. Before 
her was the handsome, dissolute, laughing coun- 
tenance of the Prince Sanfriano. Cecil knew the 
f ace of the Italian well. In a way he was popular in 
Eome, and though his fame was notorious, society 
did not visit his sins too heavily upon his shoulders. 

Cecirs sudden advent startled both occupants of 
the room. The girl looked at him in astonishment. 
''Your pleasure, signor," she said, as he bowed 
before her. 

" I have come to see you on a matter of business," 
Cecil answered, as he glanced coldly at the flushed 
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face of the Italian. ''lt is connected witli the 
Gonntess de Besan^on, of the Villa Frascati. 
Doubtless you remember the lady?" 

" Perf ectly/' answered the girl, recovering her 
composure in some degree before the sense of 
security the young Englishman^s presence lent her. 

"TMy business is private and of importance,'' 
continued Cedl, with a glance at the Prince, whose 
frowning brow and angry glance bespoke his 
feelings at this interruption. 

'' In that case, I f ear I intrude," he said, with an 
effort at courtesy. ** Farewell, signora, f or the pre-. 
sent ; I shall give myself the f elicity of seeking your 
presence to-morrow. The question of your joumey 
to Milan demands your immediate attention.'^ 

The girl bowed coldly and without response, and 
as soon as they were alone tumed inquiringly to 
CeciL *' I am glad you came,*' she said briefly. 

"I fear that gentleman was rather dis- 
courteous," answered the young man. " Is Signor 
Rosa not within ? '' 

"No," she said, the flush dying out of her 
face now and its creamy pallor looking yet more 
delicate in the moonlight. " It is not often he 
goes out at night, but he said he had business to 
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attend to^ and would be back in an liour. But 
pray be seated, signor ; you liave a message f or me 
from tlie lady at Frascati^ you say ? " 

'' Not a message," said Cecil gravely. " Have 
you not heard that she is dead ? ^' 

" Dead ! " exclaimed the girl in horror. " Great 
Heaven ! When ! How ! That beautif ul kindly 
lady dead ! Why, it is scarce two weeks since 
I saw her." 

" True ; nevertheless she is no longer alive. I 
wonder you have not heard of her death; but 
perhaps you live too quietly for the rumours and 
gossip of the outer world to travel to your ears» 
I have come to you on her behalf as well as on my 
own. Her sad and tragic end cut short her inten- 
tions towards yourself. It was from her lips I 
heard your history, it is from your own I seek 
its confirmation. I have reason to think that the 
true secret of your birth and life has been 
discovered. 

The beautiful pale face flushed deeply. The 
girl looked with wide and wondering eyes at the 
speaker. "You, signor; how should you know 
aught of me ? '* She had risen f rom her chair, and 
stood bef ore him surprised and uncertain. 
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AU her past was so dim, all those sad years 
of her cliildhood so bitter; and the peace and calm 
o£ her life now seemed threatened by some strange 
and unaccountable distarbance. 

^^ It is singular enough/^ Cecil answered gently, 
" and I wiU tell you as briefly as I can ; but I must 
have as much help as your memory can give me. 
Do you remember aught of your life before you 
came into the charge of the Italian from whom 
your present protector saved you ? " 

"Tou mean Giá?^' she said, turning very 
pale. "I cannot say I do. Everything seems in- 
distinct and confused. I have some faint memory 
of a kind face— of a little child " 

" A child ! " broke in Cecil^s voice. " Was she 
your sister ? ^' 

The girl shook her head. "I cannot remember 
what she was. We lost each other, I think. Then 
came a long journey, and after that it was — Giá." 

She shuddered as she spoke that name, and 
glanced round with sudden terror. " He said I was 
his,^^ she continued presently, ^' and I thóught I 
was. My life was terrible tiU Marco saved me and 
brought me to Eome. I was disguised as a peasant- 
boy, and we lived in hiding here f or f ull five years ; 
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scarce stirring oat^ Bave at niglitfall, and making 
acquaintanee witt none. I always feared Gia 
would discover us. I fear it still, and Marco is so 
old now and so helpless. And of myself — I know 
nothing." 

Cecil looked at her witli deep compassion. That 
singalar likeness to Félise whicli had first struck 
his notice was still more singular now as slie stood 
there with her mournful eyes looking back to his 
face, and her bright soft hair gKstemng in the 
mellow light. 

'^Sit there, and I will tell you all/' he said 
gently, and taking up the thread of that strange 
history which had first associated Vere Danvers 
with Valerie d^Egmont, he went on to trace step 
by step the events that had befallen the twin 
sisters. 

The girl Hstened with eager wonder. Her eyes 
never left his face, her breath came and went with 
swif t and sudden sighs. Link by link the chain of 
evidence went on, clearer now to Cecil's mind by 
the confession of the priest than even by Faustine's 
words. 

"Then it was my — father — who gave me to 
Giá ? " f altered the girl slowly as his voice ceased. 
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'^I fear so/' answered CeciL "He certainly 
went to America without your sister or yourself, 
thougli he wrote to say you were both under 
liis care/^ 

"And my sister — you know her? Where is 
she now ? " demanded the girl eagerly. 

Cecil*s brow clouded with the old anxiety and 
trouble. 

" 1 grieve to say she has been taken from my 
care. Tou both have an enemy, unscrupulous and 
cruel, and his secret machinations are more to 
be dreaded than any outward warfare. Tour 
sister has been placed in a convent, and I have 
every reason to fear that she wiU be forced to 
take the veil if I cannot discover where she is, 
and save her by some means. The Countess de 
Besan^on, your mother^s sister, as I told you just 
now, can no longer assist me. Tou are equally 
powerless. My present determination is to send 
to England for the friend whom your mother 
appointed your guardian. As your father is now 
dead — ^which fact I learaed from the priest — I 
am in hopes that her wishes may at last be carried 
out. I scarcely think Pêre Jerome^s relationship 
will count for anything in the eyes of the law." 
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'' This priest then was related to my motlier ? '* 

^'He was her &ther. He married before he 
took orders^ and tlie Coontess de Besan^on and 
your mother are both his daughters. Of course the 
relationship was a complete secret all these yearSj 
only at last circumstances forced him to tell me 
the truth." 

" And does he know of me ? " 

" Thank HeaveUj no ! '* exclaimed Cecil eagerly. 
'' I hope he may leam nothing either. Once Lord 
Danvers is here, I shall feel you are safe. I think 
he will be a match for this wily priest^ and his 
protection will be powerful enough to guard 



you/' 

'' Tou know him well, this English lord ? *' 
said the girl, looking eagerly at Cecil^s changing 
face. 

" He is the only friend I ever cared to possess,^* 
answered the young man gravely. 

'^ But will he care to have me, will he believe 
this strange story ? We have no proof s to show ; 
it is almost all conjecture," said the girl 
hesitatingly. 

^^Our proofs are strong enough, I fancy/' 
Cecil answered smiling. " The only thing I wish 
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you to do is to keep this matter an entire secret 
until Lord Danvers arrives/^ 

" Even from Marco ? " 

" No, certainly not. It is but right lie should 
know. But tliis Prince, whom I f ound here, what 
of him ? " 

" I do- not like him/^ said the girl scomfuUy. 
'^ He has certainly been very kind, and Eosa thinks 
he is unequalled for goodness and generosity. But 
I do not care to accept bene£ts that lead to 
insult." 

" Insult ! Then I was not mistaken in what 
Iheard?'' 

'^ 1 do not know what you heard," the girl said 
proudly. " He said he loved me ; he has said that 
often. It is nothing to me. Only Eosa has ac- 
cepted so much at his hands, and he is bent upon 
my appearing at Milan in opera, and the Prince 
has so much influence." 

" I understand,^^ answered Cecil quietly. " But 
I think the Prince will not trouble you more. I 
wiU inform him how matters stand, and perhaps 
he wiU not be so ready to ignore an English peer, 
who is your guardian, as he has been to insult your 
present protector»" 
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The girFs clieeks flushed ; she rose to her f eet 
eagerly, and her emotion lent a yet more toaching 
beaaty to the fair yoang face. 

" How kind yoa have been to take all this 
tronble f or me — f or as," she said ; '^ how can I ever 
thank yoa ? It seems as if yoa had opened Para- 
dise to my eyes. Oh! if I coald only meet my 
sister; it seems so strange to think we are so 
nearly bound to each other, and yet are strangers. 
Do you think she is unhappy, sufEering, in 
trouble ? '' 

" I fear she is most unhappy," Cecil answered 
gravely. " But if it lies in human power to 
save her she shall be saved. She is too dear 
to me to be sacrificed while I have life or 
strength or wiU left to prevent it ; and, hopeless 
as the case looks, I have not yet given myself up 
to despair." 

" Is she — is she like me ? " the girl asked 
hesitatingly. 

'^ She might be your double," answered Cecil, 
" It was that extraordinary resemblance which first 
attracted my notice. When I met you in the street 
that night — do you remember it ? — I thought you 
were Félise. I called out her name." 
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"Yes, I remember/^ she answered witli that 
lovely blush rising again to the transparent skin ; 
^^and I was alarmed; and then you came here, 
the woman told me. Oh, signor, if I had but 

known ^^ 

Cecil rose and held out his hand. 

''lt matters little now,^^ he said. '^We have 

arrived at the trath all the same, only " 

His voice broke suddenly. He remembered 
that night, that fatal night. If only he had seen 
the girl and spoken to her; if only an hour's 
delay had kept him from Faustine*s presence, what 
difference might it not have made ! He forgot 
the presence of the girl ; insensibly his thoughts 
drifted to that last interview with the woman 
whose love had been so cursed by fate. He 
recalled, too, point by point the relation of her 
own lips and the curious analogy and possibihty 
which her words shadowed forth, and the evidence 
to which they had pointed. 

'' WiU you not stay until Marco retums ? " said 
the girl gently. 

He started, remembering her at last. 

" Not to-night, not to-night," he said hurriedly. 
"Tell him all I have said. With to-morrow I 
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will seek him myself/^ and he left her hurriedly 
and abrnptly, without another word. 

She went over to the casement and leaned 
there awhile, her eyes full of grateful tears^ her 
heart beating with rapid pulsations. How sweet 
and fair looted this new life that was to dawn 
for her, that would sweep away all the horrors 
and darkness of her childhood, the troubles of 
her youth, as the sun's rays sweep away the 
shadows of night! 

'^How good, how kind, how noble he is!" 
she murmured softly. <' If it was to his guardian- 
ship my mother had left us- 



}} 



She checked the thought with a sudden sigh, 
then tumed swif tly to the opening door. It was 
Marco who entered, his face looked ghastly, his 
frame was trembling. The girl flew to his side 
and drew him to a seat. 

'^ What is it ? What has happened ? ^' she 
asked in alarm. 

He sank back in the chair and grasped her 
arm. 

" I have seen Giá/' he said. 



Booft m 
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CHAPTER I. 

Who hath known the pain, the old pain o£ earth, 

Or all the travail of the sea. 

Who hath known, who knoweth, oh gods ! not we. 

It was close upon midnight. The night was 
dark and still^ and under the arching trees 
the owls hooted and the bats flew by and the 
straight slim poplars threw strange shadows on 
the road. 

Across those shadows fell from time to time 
the moving figure of a woman. She walked slowly 
and wearily along, and her black draperies were 
dusty and travel-stained ; the face on which the 
moonlight f ell was white and anxious ; she started 
at every sound of the rustling foliage or moving 
wings. 

" Such an endless way — such an endless way, 
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she was saying to herself . *^ Shall I ever reach 
it?'' 

Fatigue oyercame her at last. She staggered 
aside from the great high-road and sat down nnder 
the poplar-treeSj and resting her head against the 
stem o£ one, fell asleep for very weariness. It 
was foll dawn when she awoke. She started to 
her feet, and looked about her frightened and 
perplexed. The sun was gilding the hills in the 
distance, a faint tinkle of bells reached her ears, 
a welcome sound enough, for it spoke of some 
peasant's passing cart^ such as had already bome 
her on part of her weary joumey towards Paris. 
She moved towards the open road again and saw 
a man driving his horses slowly along^ the bells 
of their hamess jingling at every step, and his 
cheery voice urging them forward in the .country 
patois that had so odd a sound to her ears. 

She went towards him timidly, and he stayed 
his horses and looked with evident wonder at the 
slender figure in its quaint black draperies, and 
the piteous eyes that gazed so appealinglj up to 
hÍ8 own. 

" Paris ? Oh, it is many leagues farther/' 
he 8aid, jepeating her question. "Do jxm wish 
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to go there ? Why do you not ^ake the railway ? 
There is a station tliere, Iialf a mile to tlie ríght. 
Toú could be in tlie city in three hours' time/' 

^'I cajinot. I have no moneyj slie answered 
despondently. 

^' No money ? Ah, that is bad,'* the man said, 
looking at her with renewed curiosity. ''Have 
you come from far?^' 

^'Tes/' she answered briefly. "I have friends 
in Paris whom I seek, and I must get there to-day." 

*^ WiU you let me take you as f ar as I go ? " 
said the man kindly. ''Tou look tired, and the 
way is long. Tou are quite welcome if yon care 
to come." 

Sho looked up at him gratefully. ''Tou are 
very kind/^ she said. " Tes, I am indeed weary ; 
but I hav,e no money.'^ 

*' I do not need payment,'* he answered roughly. 
" Come if you will. It will at least save your 
feet some of this rough road.'* 

She mounted the cart without further objection. 
Her one great longing now was to get to Paris. 
She felt she could never be safe until the vastness 
of the city had shut her in from the pursuit she 
dreaded. 

N 2 
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The escape from the convent had been managed 
at last witli the aid of Soeur Steplianie ; bnt thongli 
free from its walls, she feared greatly that Pêre 
Jerome would not rest nntil he had tracked her. 
Wíthont money, withont friends, withont knowledge 
of the place to which she was directed, yet still 
the spirit within her was strong enongh to bear 
all perils and oppose all obstacles. The peasant, 
as he drove along and chattered to his horses 
and cracked his whip, looked at her with evident 
cnriosity. He tried to qnestion her, bnt her 
answers were too gnarded and too brief to give 
him any satisfaction, and so he gave np the task as 
hopeless; but, being a kindly-natured man, he 
was glad to be of some service to one apparently so 
friendless and so poor. 

When the noonday sun was bright and hot 
in the cloudless sky, the man drew up his horses 
before a little roadside tavern. '' I go no farther/^ 
he said to the girl. "Yon had best rest here 
awhile. The woman is a friend of mine, she will 
give you some food and a draught of wine. Tou 
look as if you needed some. Payment? Pooh! 
that is of no matter. When you have f onnd your 
friends, you can pay me then. Come, enter; this 
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heat is bad f or you, and you csan reach Paris by 
nightfall even if you rest here for a couple of 
hours/' 

Gratefully and thankfuUy she accepted the 
kindly offer. The man was as good as his word. 
Behind the auberge was a little garden : a small, 
shady, fragrant place, with tables set under the 
trees^ and seats scattered about, and the scents 
of roses and the June sunshine everywhere. Her 
tired eyes took in the pretty homely scene with 
a sense of intense relief, and she sank back on 
one of the rustic chairs and felt the breeze softly 
stirring among the drooping leaves above her head. 
The woman spread a clean linen cloth on the 
wooden table, and brought her food and wine, and 
chattered in a pleasant kindly fashion, and waited 
on her as on an honoured guest, and when she 
had finished her meal, led her to a small but clean 
chamber in the upper storey of the house, and 
bade her lie down and rest tiU the heat of the 
day was over. 

She was so utterly spent ánd weary that 
she f ell at once into a deep dreamless sleep, and 
only woke at sunset. She started up alarmed 
at the lateness of the hour. It would be night 
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when slie reaclied Paris now^ and slie knew 
noihÍDg of the way tliat led to tliis street where 
Soeor Steplianie Iiad said some hnmble friends 
of tliose old days of Iier early lif e had liyed^ and 
with whom she hoped to find shelter nntil snch 
time as she conld write, or acqnaint Gecil with 
her escape. 

She bathed her face and arm^ and shook the 
dnst from her clothes^ and then went down the 
narrow wooden stairs. The woman met her there^ 
and greeted her kindly. 

" After all, yon need not walk/' she said. "A 
neighbonr has jnst called in^ in passing^ and he 
is carrying eggs and butter in his cart, and goes 
straight to Paris. He will drive yon if yon like." 

"Yon are most kind/^ said the girl gratefuUy. 
I am very weary stiQ, and shonld be glad to 
accept your offer, but — 



Oh, I know what you would say,^^ inter- 
mpted the good woman cheerily. ''That is of 
no accountj we do not seek for payment. It 
wonld be hard indeed if one could not do a 
kindness for another without lookiug what it will 
bring of benefit. You are but a child, and in 
trouble, and alone; and I am a childless woman. 
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I wisli I could serve you in some better way. 
You are sure you will find friends in Paris?^' 

^^Yes/^ said the giri, lier face brightening. 
^'Once there I am quite safe/' 

"Baudoin will take you as far as tlie Porte 
St. Martin/' continued the woman. "Have you 
any idea in wliat direction your friends live?^^ 

The giri took a small folded paper from her 
dress, and read out : " Eue des Murs de la Eoquette, 
near Pêre la Chaise/' 

'^I will tell Baudoin to direct you,^' saíd the 
woman. ''I know nothing of Paris myself. It 
is a great, wonderful city, and wicked — so they 
say. But Baudoin knows; he has relatives there, 
and takes his eggs and poultry every week to 
the great Halles Centrales. I will bid him direct 
you; and, if you will pardon the liberty, might 
I not lend you a cap such as the peasants wear ? 
You would attract less notice in the streets^ and 
your face is a fair one, and you are so young, 
and there is no one to protect you.^^ 

Pélise accepted the offer unhesitatingly. Any 
disguise was welcome to her in heí great dread; 
and arrayed in the snowy cap and apron lent by 
the woman of the' auberge, she left the little 
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-place, and set oat with maiiy gratefol thanks on 
tlie last stage of her joomey. 

"If Cecil were to see me now/' she thouglit 
to herself as the cart jolted along oyer the hard 
and stony road. " Oh, if he only knew — ^if I could 
only reach him!'^ 

The intense longing made her faint and sick. 
So great a dread was always on her now lest 
something might happen^ lest she might haye 
been tracked^ lest the people to whom she had 
been directed in Paris might not be foand^ and 
she shoald be homeless^ roofless, alone^ in the 
great city. 

The way seemed very long, the progress very 
slow. ' 

Women were working in the fields, cattle were 
browsing in the grass, children played by the 
streamlets and ander the shade of the fall-leaved 
chestnut-trees. Little viUages lay scattered about 
among the woods and under the shelter of the 
green hills; and when the stars began to come 
out one by one, she saw at last a shining cirde of 
lights glittering in the distance, and heard the 
welcome words f or which she had been longing : 

" Tiens, mademoiselle, voyez donc, c'est Paris." 
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The blood flnslied her face, slie forgot all weariness 
and languor and fear. It looked so near to her^ 
that beaatiful diadem of light^ and within its 
radiance were hope and shelter at last. Upon the 
way she had been in fear of every passing figure, 
of every curious eye that rested on her face. 
Once in that labyrinth, once a unit in the vast 
crowds that fiUed those brilliant streets, and she 
would be saf e. 

But near as the city looked, it was a long, long 
time before they were in its midst, and it seemed 
to her as if the horses crawled with ever-increasing 
slowness through the glittering Boulevards and 
dazzling streets, that were thronged with pleasure- 
seekers, and filled with moving crowds. 

" This is where I stop/^ said the man suddenly 
as he drew up his horses. " Mêre Pomponnet said 
you wished to go towards La Eoqttette. It is 
a bad neighbourhood to seek at night.^' 

" Oh, I am quite safe. I have no fear/' said 
the girl eagerly as she sprang to the ground. 
" You have been very kind, I shall not forget you. 
Is this where I may find you at any time ? My 
friends will wish to thank you also, I am sure, 
for the service you have rendered.'^ 
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"Tou are heartily welcome/^ he answered, 
"and if you don't think you can find tlie way, 
and will wait till I put up tlie horses, and liave 
some supper " 

^^ Oh no ! oli no I '' she cried eagerly. *' Indeed 
I haye no f ear, 1 can find my way if you direct me, 
and every moment is of consequence/' 

'^You must go straiglit along till you come 
to the Boulevard Richard Lenoir,'' said her 
director. "You will reach the Place Voltaire; 
to its east is the Bue de la Boquette. You will 
see the prison on the right; the street you want 
is somewhere near there. I cannot direct you more 
nearly.^' 

'^A thousand thanks/^ said the girl eagerly. 
^^ I am sure I can find the way. Good-bye, now ; 
you wiU find I shall not forget your kindness.'^ 

''Kindness! Orand' chose ga/' muttered the 
man, as he watched the slight graceful figure 
moving rapidly away, with the eager step of 
youth and exultation. ^' She has a fair face and 
is of gentle birth, I am sure. I wonder what she 
does in Paris alone ? '' 

Straight on through the crowds that thronged 
the streets, past the lighted cafés and noisy raulti- 
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tadeSy the girl took Iier way. She had no fear^ 
thougli men looked eagerly at her face^ and some- 
times spoke to her, as the crowd hemmed her in. 
With rapid steps she moved on in the direction 
she had been told^ and it was only when she came 
to the poor and dingy neighbourhood where the 
massiye edifice of La Boquette towered in frowning 
grandeur that a pang of f ear struck her heart. 

The street was poor and narrow, the people 
looked dirty and squalid, the shops were of the 
wretchedest description. She looked up at the 
wall and saw she had reached her destination^ 
and went slowly up the dirty narrow way called 
Bue des Murs de la Boquette. No. 7 was the 
house written on her card. It proved to be a 
shoemaker^s stalL An old man sat within ; he 
was hammering away at the sole of a pair of 
coarse working boots; an ill-looking man, in a 
tattered blouse^ was leaning against the doorway 
amoking. 

The girl put her question very timidly to the 
shoemaker. He paused in his work^ and looked up 
at her in surprise. 

" M^nsieur Mévert ! No, he does not live here 
— ^he left two years ago.'^ 
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The girrs heart sank; slie stood there 
trembling and dispirited. What to do next she 
coald not think. 

The man in the bloase took his pipe from 
his moath and spat on the groand^ and looked 
with bold^ rade eyes at her face. 

''Can I assist yoa, ma jolie pHitef" he 
asked. '^Yoa seem a stranger to Paris.^^ 

^*Thank yon, no/' she answered, shrinking 
back from his gaze^ and with a sadden sense of 
dismay and terror apon her at the thoaght of 
her position. " Toa — yoa do not know, I suppose, 
where Monsieur Mévert went when he lef t here ? " 
she questioned timidly of the old shoemaker. 

He shook his head. 

" No ; I have no idea." 

She tarned away with paling Kps; the move- 
ment brought her face to face with a dark f oreign 
man, approaching the little stall. He looked at 
her with a curious intentness^ then passed on and 
spoke to the shoemaker. An instant after^ she 
heard the sound of rapid steps, and glancing 
round, saw him hurrying towards her. He took 
o£E his cap and spoke to her eagerly, and with 
something like f ear, or so she fancied. 
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'^ Your pardon, mademoiselle. You were seek- 
ing for Monsieur Mévert. May I ask who sent 
you to him ? ^' 

She drew back a little frightened, and not 
knowing whetlier to resent his question as an 
impertinence. The man guessed her feeling and 
spoke again. 

" Believe me, I ask from no idle curiosity. There 
is but one person who could have known that Jules 
Mévert lived here. If you come from — her '^ 

His voice broke, his olive face grew pallid, 
his eyes had a strange, beseeching, hunted look, 
that frightened the girl. 

'^ I was directed to him by one whose name 
I cannot give you/' she said coldly. '^But if 
you knew Monsieur Mévert you may know also 
something of where he is now.^' 

The man shook his head. 

"I know nothing of his present address," he 
said. ^'And I suppose you are right not to 
trust me, only — oh, heaven, if it should be from 
her ! Tell me but one thing. Is it a woman 
who has sent you thither ? ^' 

" Yes/' answered Pélise, growing more and 
more alarmed by his excited manner. 
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^'A woman^ and Iier name — ^was it Carlotta 
RoseUo ? '' 

"Yes/' she faltered. "Do you thien know 
hier, monsienr?'* 

'^ Know her ! Santa Vierge ! Know her. 
Tell me of her, is she well, is slie happy, when 
did you see lier last? Oh, my child, my child, 
why is it not yourself who has come to me ? " 

'' Tour child/' f altered Pélise, in wonder. " Are 
you then Carlo Eosello ? ^' 

He started and glanced round as if in terror. 
"Do not speak so loud. Tes, I am he, and the 
woman who sent you thither is my child. I haye 
not seen her f or years. Oh ! tell me of her. She 
is well and fair and happy ? She remembers me — 
say?^' 

The impetuous words died suddenly ofE his 
tongue. Something in the girl's face seemed to 
alarm him. 

"Will you come into my room?" he asked 
hoarsely. " It is a poor place enough, but you wiQ 
be safe. You can trust me, and my heart is hunger- 
ing f or news of ray child. Here, I dare not speak 
all I would. Will you come ? ^^ 

The girl bowed her head, and followed him 
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without a word.. It was indeed a wretched place 
to which he led her, but she scarcely noticed that. 
She too was greatly agitated. What would this 
man say^ when he heard of his daughter's fate? 
He seemed quite unconscious of it as yet. 

"Now tell me/' the eager voice entreated. 
"She is with friends, I am sure. That is all I 
know. Where is she ? " 

'^ She is at the Convent of ' Le Coeur Sacré,' 
near Brest/' said Pélise. 

"In a conrent. I knew naught of that. Stay, 
Bhe is not — oh, heaven, no, he could never have 
deceived me thus. Child, speak, tell me — whatia 
she ? '' 

** A nun,^' answered Pélise, quietly. " You did 
not know ? ^' 

His face grew cold and white, but a terrible 
lurid light leaped up into his eyes, and his hands 
denched like a vice on the chair by which he stood. 
"Anun! lost to me — buried alive. May all the 
devils in hell curse the soul of the villain who has. 
deceived me ! '^ 

And like a stone he dropped down at the feet 
of the terrified girl. 



CHAPTEE II. 



JUSTICB. 



There are bad thonghts in me ; 
Most bitter fancies biting me like birds 
That tear each other. — Chaatela/rd, 

In the salle cPattente of the Grare de Lyon a gronp 
of people were waiting till the opening of the 
doors allowed them to get to the platform, by 
which stood the express for Eome. Among them 
was an Englishman, pacing to and fro the room 
with the impatience and intolerance of his country- 
men — at a novel custom — expressed in every line 
of his face. As he glanced over the sub-divisions 
of the compartment where the intending travellers 
were patiently awaiting release, his eye fell upon 
two persons who had just entered that of the 
second class. 

He stopped in his walk as if suddenly arrested, 
and gazed eagerly at the face of a girl, who 
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stood beside a dark foreign-looking man. She 
was dressed in black, and closely veiled ; but the 
momentary glimpse of her face liad recalled a 
memory that lie felt lie must satisfy. He watched 
lier and her companion with mingled feelings 
of wonder and curiosity, and, as the doors were 
thrown open and the throng at last released^ he 
managed to get close beside her as the man 
hurried her along to the train. They stopped 
before a second-class carriage. 

For an instant the Englishman faced the girl 
and spoke to her unceremoniously : '^ Mdlle. Félise, 
is it indeed you ? " 

A strange cry, half glad half fearful, left the 
girFs lips. 

" Lord Danvers ? '^ 

" Yes/^ he answered somewhat stemly. " It is 
you then^ mademoiselle. May I speak to you for 
a moment ? ^' 

The cry of ^^ En voiture, m voiture/' sent 
everyone rushing to their carriages. Lord 
Danvers held out his hand to the girl. " Get in 
here ! " he said^ and without an instant^s hesita- 
tion she obeyed, her companion foUowing. The 
carriage was untenanted. The three passengers 
voL. in. o 
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seated themselyes as tlie door closed; tlie girl 
tlirew back her veil and looked eagerly at Vere^s 
face. 

"My lord/^ she said hurriedly, ''you are sur- 
prísed to see me here ? Ah I what must you all 
have thought of me, this long time ? '' 

" Thought ! '^ answered Lord Danvers. " Well, 
we have searched far and wide for news of you — 
that I know. Mr. Cecil has been distracted. As 

for my mother ; but these things are of 

no moment now. What is your explanation^ 
mademoiselle. ?" 

The girl coloured faintly at the stem coldness 
of the questioning voice. 

'^ Ah, monsieur ! '^ she said eagerly, '^ it was 
no fault of mine, believe me. I was entrapped, 
deceived, carried off to a convent in France, and 
there imprisoned. I might never have escaped 
if it had not been for the kindness of one of 
the nuns who contrived to let me out one night 
when the portress was asleep. She gave me an 
address in Paris of some former friend or acquaint- 
ance of her own. I have walked half the way, 
and been indebted to charity for food and aid, 
otherwise I should never have reached the city. 
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Tliis gentleman is the father of tlie síster wlio 
helped me to escape. I fonnd him by accident 
at the address of her friends. I told him all, 
and he is going with me to Eome without delay. 
I thonght I should find Monsieur Cecil there.'^ 

Lord Danvers glanced in evident surprise at 
the strange-looking man who had been thus un- 
ceremoniously introduced to his notice. His ap- 
pearance little pleased the fastidious taste of the 
Englishman. He saw a man of middle age^ with 
a face delicately cut^ but lined and haggard^ and 
bearing marks of an evil and dissipated Hfe. 
The eyes were dark as night^ and had a strange, 
fearful, hunted look, as if ever in dread of 
the glances they met. The jet-black hair was 
thickly sprinkled with silver; he wore a low 
broad-brimmed hat, which he kept well over 
his face, and as he now met Lord Danvers' calm 
and direct gaze a sort of deprecating entreaty 
stole into his eyes. He bowed with a southemer's 
grace. 

^^ Mademoiselle is quite saf e with me/' he mur- 
mured. ^'ï am taking her to her protector. I 
have business with him myself.'' 

^' Signor Bosello has an important communica- 

o 2 
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tion to make to Monsieur Cecil/^ said Pélise 
timidly. She felt odd, and strange^ and Iialf 
fearfnl of Lord Danvers; he looked so cold 
and stem. He did not even seem glad tliat she 
was free from the toils of her persecutors. 

After tliat one look which seemed to read the 
weak and yacillating temperament of the Italian, 
and form its own opinion thereon, Vere tamed 
to Pélise. 

" I wonder you did not come to England/' 
he said. "You would have been safe with my 
mother^ and we could have telegraphed to Cecil 
Calverley from Calsthorpe.'' 

A low hoarse cry cut short his words. It 
came from the Italian. Blanched with fear, 
trembling in every limb, he cowered back on the 
seat and covered his face with hands that trembled 
and shook as one in an ague fit. Yere and Félise 
looked at him in amazement. The girl stooped 
towards him in soft compassion. 

" Are you ill ? Can I do anything f or you ? '* 
she asked. 

The man's whole frame quivered as if under 
physical torture. Por some moments he could 
not speak. Then he seemed to recover himself 
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by a strong efEort. The hands dropped from his 
white face. " It was a sudden pain,'' he said, 
laying his hand on his heart. ^' Pardon, mademoi- 
selle, if I have alarmed you. I am better now. 
I wiU open the window with your permission and 
get some air.^' 

He staggered over and leant out of the window, 
and let the warm summer wind blow on his face, 
while all the time the fear in his eyes never 
changed, and his heart beat with deadly sickness. 

The girl looked at him in wonder and a little f ear. 
Lord Danvers accepted his explanation, and seemed 
to feel no further concem in his sufPerings. He 
was too fuU of wonder about Félise, too anxious 
to hear all that strange story of hers, which had held, 
crowded into its short space of weeks, events that 
might have coloured half a lifetime. They talked 
on of all that had happened, and then came the 
account of the news Vere Danvers had received 
from Cecil, and which had necessitated this hurried 
joumey. Félise listened in trembling delight to 
the recital of her sister's discovery; but the old 
dread and horror of the priest was so strongly 
rooted within her mind, that it embittered even 
the joy of this new-found relationship. Lord 
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Danvers tríed liis best to calm her fears^ by 
assaring her that her father's death lef t him free 
to exercise the office of goardian as her mother 
had appointed, and that consequently Pére Jerome 
could do nothing in the matter. Bnt the girl 
could not be convinced. 

"When he came to me in the convent/' she 
said, '^ he told me that my father had left a will, 
appointíng him to take charge of us. It appears 
my father died in San Francisco^ and all his 
directions are known only to Pêre Jerome/' 

The figure leaning by the window had slowly 
seated itself again^ and with averted head and 
eager ears listened to the conversation. The 
trembling hands were still now, but the hidden 
eyes gathered a fierce and lurid light into their 
dark depths. 

Not a word escaped him. Hatred and revenge 
lent keenness to his hearing and outward calmness 
to his face. A terrible purpose was at work 
within his heart, and here, thrown across his very 
path, were the weapons to serve his will. 

'^At last, at last/' he muttered in his teeth^ 
and all the vague, shapeless thoughts grew into 
one stem and overmastering impulse. He turned 
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impulsiyely to the English lord and laid his hand 
on his arm. 

"That priest you speak of has been the foe 
and tyrant of my lif e,'* he said. " I was his tool, 
his agent, the worker of much of his viUainy. 
His secrets, many of them, are in my keeping; 
I will place him in your power now. You are 
rich and powerful, and I am poor and crime-stained 
and desolate. I swore to him fidelity, and I gave 
it, and would have given it to the end, but he 
has deceived me. He has broken his promise 
to the one thing I loved in this world. Your 
enemy and mine are the same, my lord. Well, 
yours shall be the triumph. That will he spoke 
of was secured by fraud. It is in his keeping, 
true, but when he says it empowers him to act 
as guardian of those children, he lies. I have seen 
the deed, my lord, and it gives their charge to — 

you ! " 

" To me ! '' 

The man bowed. "This is but a tithe of 
his villainies, his schemes,^' he said. ^'I have kept 
silence long enough, I have led a dog's life at 
his bidding, and would have so sufEered and 
kept silent till the end but for — her. He shall 
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learn that the worm he has crashed into the dast 
can tum at last ; and were my vengeance but barren 
jastice^ yet neverfcheless should it be his reward 
now/' 

Then there was a moment's breathless silence. 
The train rushed swiftly on, the bright summer 
landscape flew by in a changing panorama of 
beauty. The glowing sunlight, the fragrant air, 
all these were unnoticed by those three so strangely 
met, one of whom told, while the others listened 
to, a history too terrible almost for credence, the 
precursor of a yet more terrible tragedy that was 
to follow. 

The long hot hours went by. With but slighfc 
pauses here and there, the express dashed on 
its way. 

The soft dusk closed over the now altered 
landscape, the stars came out one by one, the 
night with its fragrance and beauty fell like a 
shadowy veil over the quiet and the peace of the 
sleeping earfch. Wearied and spenfc by previous 
fafcigue and the long journey, Pélise had sunk to 
sleep on the pile of soffc rugs and shawls fchafc 
Lord Danvers had arranged. Affcer a while he 
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too felt drowsy and grew tired of looking oat 
at the darkness and the shadows as the train 
whirled by. He leant back and closed his eyes, 
and in a few moments was as fast asleep as if 
he had been in his own bed in his own comfortable 
bachelor quarters in the Albany. 

The third inmate of the carriage alone did not 
sleep. Sin-steeped, evil as his life had been, it 
yet had not hardened him into indiBEerence. The 
remorse that had haunted him since the last fatal 
deed he had committed at his tyrant*s bidding 
fastened on his mind afresh now. His victim^s 
blood seemed once more crying in the silence 
of the summer night for vengeance on a murderer. 
He shuddered as he thought of what the feelings 
of his two companions would be did they know 
with whom they sat, did they guess that the 
hand that had touched theirs was red with the 
foulest stain that crime can call its own ! 

" My life wiU soon be over now/^ he muttered, 
looking out with blank unseeing eyes at the 
shining stars. "Vengeance on him means justice 
for myself. Well, what of that? Has life been 
so sweet and fair a thing that I should care to 
live? and now he has slain my one hope,. Oh 
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my cliild — ^my cliild, never to see yom* sweet eyes 
smile on me^ never to know that I can call you 
mine again, never to know that my life's long 
martyrdom had touched its promised reward I Oh 
God ! if he had but spared you.'^ 

He leaned towards the window and hid his 
face on his folded arms. The train was slackening 
speed, but he never heeded it. It stopped; there 
came a flash of lights, a sound of voices. The 
carriage-door opened and another passenger entered. 
Still he never moved. The whistle sounded, the 
express dashed on. He sat there lost to all sense 
of time and place^ forgetful of all save the brute 
longing of an intense hatred^ the anguish that 
throbbed like living fire within his veins as he 
saw how he had been trapped, foiled, deceived. 
At last he lifted his head and pushed back the 
hat from his aching brow. The light from the 
dim lamp burning in the carriage illumined his 
face. His eyes fell on the figure of a man seated 
opposite to himself. 

There was a start, a hurried exclamation ; then 
in a second's space he had sprung forwards and 
seized him by the throat with a grip deadly 
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as hate^ and last, and unsparing fory could 
make it. 

'^Fiendl devil ! has hell sent you to me 
now ? '* he muttered in his ear ; f or bef ore him he 
saw hís foe. 

The priest's hat fell ofE, he writhed impotently 
in that strong and terrible grasp. He had scarcely 
recognised his tool ere he f ound himself attacked 
and pinioned, with neither power to move nor 
cry. Maddened, brutalised, drunk with longing 
f or the vengeance Fate had thrust into his hands ; 
furious with the memory of his wrongs, the Italian 
had but ope thought — to slay his foe as his hand 
was at his throat, as the blackened face and 
starting eyes looked back to him with a horrible 
unlikeness to the face he knew. 

Those seconds seemed like years, so much 
was concentrated into their brief passage. The 
priest made one desperate efEort at release, but 
he was no match for the mad and reckless fury 
of the man he had entrapped and ruined. As 
he made that frantic struggle he forced the 
body of his foe against the carriage-door. If 
its fastening had been imperfect, he could not 
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remember tlieii that it was liis own hand that had 
led the way to death. 

It opened suddenly I 

With a faint* gasp of terror his opponent fell 
back into the black void of night, dragging him 
with him. 

A cry, wild and terrible, thrilled through 
the silence, as Félise started to her feet. The 
carriage-door swayed to and fro. She had but 
caught a glimpse of a falling figure; she only 
thought an accident had happened to the Italian. 
Her cry awoke Lord Danvers ; but, scarce stopping 
to explain, she dashed open the glass at the side 
of the carriage and rung the alarm-bell. 

In a moment all was tumult and confusion. 
Voices sounded, lights flashed, the panting engine 
hissed and steamed, a monster of arrested fury. 
Guards hurried up to the carriage where the fatal 
door was swaying on its hinges. 

'' An accident ! Some one has fallen out. He 
cannot be far," shouted Lord Danvers. ^^For 
God^s sake search, and with speed ! ^' 

There was some voluble discussion, and theix 
two men with lanterns went down the line in 
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the directíon indicated. Heads appeared now at 
all the windows. VoUeys of questions were shouted 
and answered by conjectures and rumours. 

It seemed an etemity tiU one of the men 
retumed with the inf ormation that two men had 
been found lying on the rails; one was dead, 
the other dying. It had been impossible to 
convey them to the train, so his comrade had 
gone for assistance to a farmhouse near by. 

" Two men ! " exclaimed Lord Danvers in 
amazement. 

'^Tes; and one of them, the one stiU living, 
was a priest. He was in a bad way, but the 
other guard would no doubt procure assistance 
at the farmhouse they had seen, and the men would 
be taken there. Meanwhile the train must go on. 
They could not delay longer. Inf ormation could be 
given at the next station. That was all to be 
done.^' 

The door closed, the whistle sounded, they 
were o£E once more. Vere Danvers turned to the 
trembling girl beside him. " A priest ! ^' he said 
involuntarily. 

She looked at him. The same thought had 
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come to tliem botli. A shudder sHook her from 
head to foot. 

"Is it the justíce of Heaven?*' she murmured 
faintly. 



OHAPTEE III. 

My conscience hath a thoasand several tongaes, 
And every tongae brings in a several tale, 
And eyery tale condemns me for a villain. 

Kvng BdcTiard JJL 

It was nearly two hours bef ore the train stopped 
at the next station^ Modane. Lord Danvers had 
resolved to alight there, and give information 
to the authorities of what had occurred, and then 
write or telegraph to Cecil Calverley, to acquaint 
liim with the cause of his delay. He had thought 
a f ew hours might be lost by these measures, but 
no more ; he had not reckoned, however, f or the 
obstinacy and stupidity of foreign officials. The 
next moming he was politely but respectfully 
informed that he could not be allowed to proceed 
on his joumey till the mysterious murder had been 
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Danvers tried liís best to calm her fears^ by 
assaring her that her father's death lef t him free 
to exercise the office of gnardian as her mother 
had appointed^ and that conseqnently Pére Jerome 
conld do nothing in the matter. Bnt the girl 
coold not be convinced. 

"When he came to me in the convent/' she 
said, '^ he told me that my father had left a will, 
appointíng him to take charge of ns. It appears 
my father died in San Francisco^ and all his 
directions are known only to Pêre Jerome." 

The figure leaning by the window had slowly 
seated itself again^ and with averted head and 
eager ears listened to the conversation. The 
trembling hands were still now, but the hidden 
eyes gathered a fíerce and lurid light into their 
dark depths. 

Not a word escaped him. Hatred and revenge 
lent keenness to his hearing and outward calmness 
to his face. A terrible purpose was at work 
within his heart, and here, thrown across his very 
path^ were the weapons to serve his will. 

^'At last, at last/' he muttered in his teeth^ 
and all the vague, shapeless thoughts grew into 
one stem and overmastering impulse. He turned 
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impulsively to the English lord and laid his hand 
on his arm. 

"That priest you speak of has been the foe 
and tyrant of my lif e/' he said. " I was his tool, 
his agent, the worker of much of his viUainy. 
His secrets, many of them, are in my keeping ; 
I will place him in your power now. You are 
rich and powerful, and I am poor and crime-stained 
and desolate. I swore to him fidelity, and I gave 
it, and would have given it to the end, but he 
has deceived me. He has broken his promise 
to the one thing I loved in this world. Your 
enemy and mine are the same, my lord. Well, 
yours shall be the triumph. That will he spoke 
of was secured by fraud. It is in his keeping, 
true, but when he says it empowers him to act 
as guardian of those children, he lies. I have seen 
the deed, my lord, and it gives their charge to — 
you ! " 

" To me ! " 

The man bowed. "This is but a tithe of 
his viUainies, his schemes/' he said. ^'I have kept 
silence long enough, I have led a dog's life at 
his bidding, and would have so suffered and 
kept silent till the end but for — her. He shall 
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do not know,'' said Lord Danvers stemly, as lie 
bent over tlie trembling fignre. "The poor tool 
wliom you nsed f or yonr villainy has betrayed 
yon at last. Yonr whole existence seems to have 
been one long disregard of faitH, and right, and 
hononr j yonr fate now, hard as it is, seems little 
more than jnstice." 

The dark eyes gleamed snddenly with the 
tiger light of old. He had hated this man, and 
now he lay helpless before him, his plots, his 
treachery, his dishonour all known, his vengeance 
ba£Sed. 
. " So he betrayed me after all ! '^ he muttered. 
" Well, my lord, it is the fortune of war. I am 
beaten ; I acknowledge it. I wronged your friend. 
I always hated, I hate him stiU; all the more 
because he is conqueror and I conquered. And 
success was so near ! " 

A savage regret oame into his glance. Physical 
sufEering seemed forgotten as the memory of 
baffled shame, of secret plots, of all the grand 
and subtle network of his evil machinations flóated 
before his eyes and maddened him with the sense 
of his own present ímpotence. 
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"It seems a mockery to bid you make your 
peace with God,'' said Lord Danvers. "A life 
like yours is but one long record of sin and crime 
and rebellion against all that is pure and holy. 
But nevertheless, while time is still your own, make 
what reparation you can to those whom you have 
wronged. You have possession of that will made 
by GarSpard Ducroix ? Is it not so ? ^^ 

" What ! Did he tell you that ? '' gasped Pêre 
Jerome. Then an evil smile came over his lips. 
" Did he tell you ako how we came by it ? did 
he tell you he was the murderer of that man 
f ound in your father's park, and for whom English 
justice has been searching with so keen and intel- 
ligent a pursuit ? '^ 

" Great Heaven ! " exclaimed Lord Danvers ; 
" is this true ? '' 

^' It is quite true. If you need proofs you will 
find them among my papers at Bome. Carla 
Rosello murdered the bearer of that will." 

"At your instigation, I presume/^ said Vere 
coldly. 

He f elt a horror and repugnance of this man ; 
but, nevertheless, he forced himself to listen to 

r 2 
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hÍB conf essions f or Cecil's sake. The priest drew 
a sliarp breath of agony. His sufferings were 
terrible. The maimed and sbattered form was 
racked with tortare^ bat the indomitable will ruled 
physical weakness yet^ and gave him strength to 
speak on. 

"No/* he said, ''I only bid him bring me 
the papers. The fool went too far. Christ, 
how this pain stabs ! I would not die if I could 
help it ; so much yet to be done, and all in such 
perfect training. I should have been cardinal yet 
— and now — it is so hard — so damnably hard.'* 

"The will is with your papers at Bome, you 
say?^^ continued Lord Danvers with an involuntary 
glance of disgust. ^^That wiU was sent to me, 
as you know. Will there be any difficulty in my 
seeing it ? If so, I demand a letter of authority 
from yourself. These children have suffered 
enough; they shall do so no longer. As a last 
act of justice, wiU you do this ? ^' 

Pêre Jerome hesitated a moment. "I will do 
whatever you wish,^^ he said at last. " I acknow- 
ledge my defeat — I lay down my weapons. Only 
make haste. My hours, I fear, are numbered.'^ 

Lord Danvers wrote a hasty form, and then 
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summoned the old priest to witness it. The dying 
man affixed his signatare after perasing the brief 
words^ and then sank back exhaasted on the 
piUows. When the priest woald have resamed the 
services of his office, he waved him impatiently 
aside. " Leave me in peace/^ he cried fiercely. " I 
can — absolve — myself.^^ 

The moments passed on. He lay there with 
closed eyes and white set lips, while over his face 
stole the gray chill shadows of that death he had 
scomed, that f ature he had defied. Vere Danvers 
could not repress a shudder as he looked at the 
changing face. Involuntarily he turned away. 
He felt he could do no more, and he had no desire 
to see the end. The slight movement seemed to 
rouse Pêre Jerome. He opened his eyes again. 
'^ Stay,^^ he said, more huskily and faintly than he 
had yet spoken. "One thing more remains to be 
done. Tell — Cecil — that his mother never sinned 
as I bade him believe — as I made his f ather believe. 
Her dying breath confided the truth to me alone. 
The witness I spoke of was bribed to deceive the 
old Earl. She lives no longer. Let Cecil tell 
— Harcourt — the story as I told it him, but — with 
my papers in Eome is Lady Strathavon's letter to 
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her hnsband — dictated to me hj lier dying lips. 

It wiU give — her son back — ^his riglits Yes, I 

have sinned sinned greatly; and in death-bed 

repentance I have no belief ^but I wonld sooner 

go to hell — if hell there be— than look npon that 

woman's face and hear her ask at my hands of 

her son ! " 

The words díed faintly away. A momentary 
sense of pity stole over Vere Danvers' heart^ and 
mingled with the intense joy and relief that had 
been given him by those words. He saw peace^ 
happiness^ prosperity given back to his boyhood^s 
friend at last. He could not but rejoice^ even 
amidst the horrors of such a scene and the memories 
of such an hour. 

'^ You have indeed wronged him greatly," he 
said, bending over the dying man ; " but it is not 
for earthly lips to rebuke you now. I pity you 
beyond all words ; but '' 

^^ Pity me ! " The old defiant challenge, the 
old dauntless scorn, spoke out in those words — 
words which galled the spirit of the dying man, 
even amidst bodily torture and the fast approach 
of lif e^s last foe. '* I ask no man^s pity ! *' he 
cried aloud, raising himself with sudden fierceness ; 
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but the effort was too great for liis strength. He 
«ank back witli a sudden quivering sigh. " And I 
— liave — forf eited heaven ! ^' he muttered. As the 
words and the sigh ceased to quiver in the silence, 
he laj dead in the summer noon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It will grow not again, this fruit of my heart. 

Smitten with sunbeams, mined with rain, 
The flying seasons divide and depart, 

Winter and snmmer depart in twain ! 

"You have seen Giá/^ echoed the girl as the 
old man sank hack panting and breathless in liis 
chair. '^Well, what of that? He cannot harm 
us now/^ 

Marco Rosa shook his head. ^^ I do not know ; 
he may. The law is strange and strong, and 
somehow what one thinks right it never allows 
to be so.^^ 

"Díd he see you, did he follow you here?^* 
asked Quitá eagerly. 

"I think not, I cannot say/V he answered. 
*^ I was in such fear, I heard his voice. He was 
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standing at the door of a wine-sliop, talking to 
a man. I was close to him, but I hurried away 
and took many different streets bef ore I came here 
in case he might be foUowing/' 

"I have no fear of Giá now/^ said the girl 
proudly. "Listen, Marco; something wonderful 
has happened to-night! An English signor has 
been here, a friend of that beautiful lady at 
Frascati who was so kind to us. He brought 
me strange news, but oh ! so good, so good f or 
us both. He knows who were my father and 
mother; he says I have a sister living whom he 
has known and taken care of since childhood ; and 
more than that, we are left to the guardianship 
of a great English lord who was a dear friend of 
our mother's. This lord wiU come to Rome soon, 
and perhaps he may take us back to his own land ; 
you too, Bosa, f or I will never leave you, be sure 
of that. And oh! is it not good to know who 
one is at last, and have fiíends great and powerf ul 
to care for one, and what need we care for Giá 
now? Dear Marco, are you not glad; you look 
so strange ! ^' 

The old man gazed at her as if bewildered. 
Little by little, the truth seemed to dawn on him. 
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and witli its knowledge brouglit relief, pain, 
disappointment^ all commingled. Fortnné had 
<5ome to her. Fortune, and peace, and happiness 
and safety, and all the fatnre he had built for her, 
the glories and the greatness he had promised, 
seemed to crumble away in the dust, till beside 
the wasted genius of his past life now stood the 
broken promise of her own. 

'^ Glad ? '' he murmured in an odd dazed way. 
'^ Yes, of course I am glad, And you wiU be 
great, and f air, and loved, and honoured, signorina 
mia. Ah ! it is a wonder-story f or a child's book, 
indeed ! ^' 

" But you are pleased, are you not ? '^ cried 
the girl. "You are glad with me, dear Marco. 
Think what a beautiful life it wiU be, only to 
feel safe, and know one has a name to bear in 
honour. Ah ! that is so mucb, it makes me so 
happy ! " 

" Doubtless ! ^^ said the old man, rousing 
himself f rom his bewilderment. " You are almost 
a woman now, a woman always cares for such 
things. But I thought you would be great one 
day, for in poverty and sorrow one may reach 
to far nobler things than when stifled and 
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enervated by the world^s gifts and the world's 
praises/' 

She listened to him thoughtfully and with a 
shadow on her face. ''I know what you mean/' 
she said sadly. '^But it is possible still. Art 
bnt ennobles^ it cannot take away what one 
possesses. And I am proud^ and hate patronage^ 
and now I need accept favour from no man^s 
hand^ for Prince Sanfriano^s offers were but insult 
disguised, and to-night he dropped the cloak and 
showed me for what he had sought me and 
befriended you. Believe me, Marco, it is best as 
it is. What the future may bring, we know 
not j but at least^ it is something to dwell in honour 
in the sight of the world, and your teachings will 
never be forgotten, believe me.^^ 

'' But your lif e, your gif ts, your genius ? ^' 
murmured the old man regretfuUy. " I know 
what they are, those Inglese. They have no love 
f or art, and they wiU call your talents by a hard 
name, and all my life^s dream is over. However 
unkindly Fate has treated you hitherto, there was 
always the future, and it held great and glorious 
promises. Now — ^well now — a great lady you may 
be ; a great artist — ^never.^' 
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She smiled softly. 

'^ I think you are mistaken. I cannot forget so 
easily, and I love art too well to pusli it aside for 
mere worldly advantages/' 

"That is well. Perhaps I wronged you after 
all ; but, my child, your life will not be under yoor 
own directions now, and you will have to obey the 
will of others.^' 

She sighed restlessly. 

" Why talk of that now ? We do not know what 
may happen.^^ 

" What is he like — ^this English lord?^' inquired 
Marco ; " is he young or old ? ^^ 

"I cannot tell,^^ she answered. ^^The signor 
who called spoke of him as a great f riend of his 
own. He is young himself, and his face is beautiful, 
though so sad it makes one think he has suffered 
much. When I see my sister I wiU ask her of him. 
He has been so good to her, but indeed he looks as 
if he could not but be that." 

" A girl and a man, that is always the way," 
muttered Marco, rising to leave her for the night. 
'' Well, my child, the saints grant you happiness. 
I have done my best for you. I can do no 



more.^' 
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" You have been tlie saviour of my life ! " cried 
tlie girl eagerly^ as slie came to liis side^ and put 
lier sof fc arms round his neck^ and leant her f resli 
young cheek against his withered face. "I can 
never thank you enough, dear Marco, never ! You 
do not think me ungratef ul because I am glad now 
to hear such news, to know that I am not a 
stray beggar dependent on the world's charity any 
longer." 

'' I could never think ill of you," murmured the 
old man tenderly. "But you are a woman-child, 
and you are not like a bean plant that one can 
train as one wishes. As you wiU be, you wiU be ; 
but God be good to you, and make you happy, 
let the future bring what it may." 

And he kissed her hands, and left her there in 
the little moonlit chamber, where the first know- 
ledge of a new life had dawned. 

The girl sat there for long, looking out with 
soft dreamy eyes at the blue summer sky that 
stretched above the piled-up dusky roofs of the 
city. It seemed so wonderful to her this knowledge 
that had newly come, this promise of a world un- 
known and rich, with all the imagined glories of a 
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yontli so fuU of romance and poetry and dreams as 
her own. 

Rich, happy, beloved, these words were all new 
and strange to her. Deep down in her heart had 
lived and ached that longing f or some human tie, 
that craving for human sympathy, that shrinking 
from aU patronage and charity, however skilfuUy 
veiled, which no proud and lonely woman's heart 
is quite without. The genius that was in her would 
have compensated her, in a way, but that very 
genius had been made an excuse for the fírst words 
of insult that her ears had heard. She did not 
believe in herself . No real genius ever does, it is 
too humble, it seeks ever after a perfection that 
evades it, and Marco^s praises had seemed to her 
always too partial to be trusted. She would have 
faced the great ordeal of the world^s criticism at 
his bidding, but she shrank f rom it aU the same» 
Now — weU now, her life would be aU changed. 
Insult, shame, such things as these would touch 
her no more. Her dreams might be realised or 
not, that she could not teU, but in any case it 
would not be to such men as Prince Sanfriano that 
she would owe their fruition. 

Her face flushed hotly as she thought of his 
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words. All her grave and equable temperament 
had been roused to hot anger, and CeciPs advent 
with these new feelings had changed the dreaming 
peace of her life to a feverish and wondering 
restlessness. 

The future, to which she had ever been so 
indifFerent and serene, now glowed before her eyes 
in a thousand changing colours. She had been 
told, and indeed believed, that life meant only art, 
but the woman^s soul within her awoke at last and 
told her a different tale. 

" Was Marco wrong after all ? *' she murmured, 
sitting there with all the dusky shadows within and 
the silver light without, framíng in her own beauty, 
of which she was so ignorant, though this day 
might have taught her its power. " Is it, after all, 
better to be great than happy ? '* 

Bnt the answer lay in that future, at which 
her dreaming eyes might gaze, yet could not 
read to-night ! 



CHAPTER V. 



Surely she, 

She too, remembering days and words thaf were, 

Will tnm a little towards ns, sighing. 

Swinhurne. 



^^Never despair/' wrote Edmund Burke. "But 
if you do, work in despair/^ 

Admirable advice, no doubt, but like most 
advice easier to give than to act upon. Cecil 
Calverley found himself unable to follow it now, 
though he shut himself up in his studio most 
religiously, and did his best to bring hís thoughts 
to that art-life which for so many years had been 
his only consolation. It seemed as if he had 
come to a pause, a sudden stop. The pain and 
regret of grief, and the violence of baffled passion 
were over; his foe had escaped him, and he was 
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still powerless to remedy tlie evil wrouglit npon 
himself and others; for no single atom of proof 
rested in his hands. In his own mind he possessed 
more than sufficient; but that was Talueless now. 
If Faustine had but lived^ he could have trusted 
her to discover where Félise was concealed; but 
her death had left him in utter ignorance of all 
that concemed the girl at the present time. The 
hand of his foe had poisoned the first draught 
of retuming happiness to which his Ups had 
stooped; and once again the old weariness and 
despair crept over his heart as he sat alone in 
his dusky studio and went over the events of 
the past few weeks. 

His only hope now was in Loi*d Danvers. He 
longed for his presence as he did for no other 
thing, save news of the child he had loved so 
tenderly and seemed to have lost so utterly. 

Work! the thought grew hatefuL Hateful 
even in those long, silent, solitary hours when 
no living soul came near him, when the drowsy, 
sickly heat of the summer time came even into 
these cool, dim chambers of his own, and the 
glare of sunlight flickered through the closed 
blinds and told him of the deserted city where few 
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dared linger in these fatal months. But notliing 
seemed of mach accoont to liim now. He felt too 
desolate and too weary to care mnch what hap- 
pened. The old vexed cm bono qnestíon had arisen 
in hÍB heart again^ and the hate^ so long f oreign 
to his nature, seized npon him as its prey, and 
brooding thonghts of vengeance stole over his 
Bonl in these hours of solitude. 

The cnrrent of his whole life had been changed 
by treachery, and over every affection and every 
tie he had known, that blight had crept; chill, 
noisome, deadly, bnt fatal as the poison mists of 
swamps. 

He felt as if his endarance had been too 
heavily taxed at last; as if another meeting with 
his traitor could compel from him such fierce meed 
of justice as would heed no earthly law or earthly 
judge, and yet the impotence of his own power 
made itself f elt again and again. Like David, he 
could have bowed down his soul in that one 
prayer of agonised entreaty, ^f How long, Lord, 
how long ? 



íí 



The gold of the sunlight faded into the dusk 
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o£ night He roused himself at last, and rang to 
ask the servant if there were no letters. 

"It is so strange Vere does not write/' he 
murmured^ pacing to and fro the length of his 
painting.room. 

"No, there were no letters/' the man told 
him, '^but someone was inquiring for him. An 
old man — Signor Bosa, he called himself . Should 
he be admitted ? ^' 

"By all means/^ said Oecil, rousing himself. 
He had almost forgotten the old musician; he 
would of course want confirmation of the story 
Quita had leamt. 

He went f orward eagerly to greet him, but the 
old man surveyed him with a strange distrust. 

" Your pardon, eccelenza,'^ he said, as he bowed 
before the young painter, '^ I have sought you 
here to leam more of what you told my child 
yesterday. I cannot but call her so still; she has 
grown very dear to me in these years we have 
been together, signor; you are quite — quite sure 
that this thing is trae ? ^' 

" As sure as I can be without absolute proof,'^ 
answered Cecil. "What is it that disturbs you? 

Q 2 
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Yoii do not look as if tlie news had been as 
welcome to you as to your young charge/' 

'^ I am too old to find pleasare in change," 
answered Bosa, "and, you see, I had planned so 
different a life for her. AU that I have missed I 
thought she would win and keep for herself. It 
might have been hard, she being a woman and 
alone in the world, and with a face so fair and 
gifts so great; but now — well, there is no need 
to think of such things any longer. This is truth 
you spoke, signor, and she wiU have a great lord 
for her guardian now.^' 

''Yes/* answered Oecil, "the history of her 
birth has been discovered though the clue was 
almost lost. A mere accident put it into my 
hands. I cannot follow it up without assistance. 
Can you give me any information respecting this 
Italian with whom it was left ? " 

The old man started nervously. 

" Giá ! '' he said. " He is a bad and brutal 
man, signor. It is as much as my life, or indeed 
hers, is worth to let him know aught of us." 

Cecil laughed contemptuously. 

"I am not afraid/^ he said. "And see him 
I must, if it be possible, for he alone can give 
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us the information we want. Of course I can 
take no steps in tlie matter until my friend arrives 
from England ; all rests with liim. I am of opinion 
that he can now act upon the wishes of Madame 
Ducroix (the mother of the child you have so 
generously befriended); but I know nothing of 

f oreign laws ; I may be wrong. Both Quitá and her 
fiister have a powerf ul and unscrupulous enemy in 
the shape of a priest, who is related very nearly 
to them. Of Quitá's existence he knows nothing, 
and he has told me that by their father's wish he 
has assumed the guardianship of her sister. We 
are in a difficult position, and, as I said before, 
until Lord Danvers arrives I am quite powerless.^' 

"But if, after all, nothing could be proved?^' 
asked the old man eagerly, ^' she would be 
mine still. No one could take her from my 
protection." 

" Are you so loth to serve her ? ^' asked Cecil, 
looking at him with wonder. "As you said just 
now, the girl is fair and gifted, an^ her life wiU 
be beset by perils and temptations. You are old 
and feeble, and no fít guardian for such youth 
and loveliness ; that you must see. You ought 
to rejoice that she will be safe and honoured at 
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least. Her life has been hard and bítter enough. 
What did you purpose doing for her?'* 

"She was to be a singer/' answered Marco 
Badly. ^^She has the gift and great talents^ and 
I have taught her all I know. Such a voice as 
hers — it is a wonder. The world would have been 
at her feet, and fame and glory!'' 

" Glory ! '' interrupted Oecil. " A woman is 
better without that, believe me; and the crown 
of fame is but a crown of thoms. Her life may 
not be so brilliant as you had hoped; but at 
least it will be honoured, safe, beloved. Are these 
not blessings enough? If you knew what that 
genius she has inherited has brought to others 
of her race and blood, you would shrink from 
placing her before the world^s praise or blame — 
you would rather a thousand times know her 
obscure but safe/' 

For he thought with sudden bitterness of the 
iU-fated Valerie, and again of the brilliant and 
gifted woman,whom he had loved with the passion 
that was now dead in him for ever. 

The old man was silent for some moments. 

''Perhaps you are ríght" he said; "and 
doubtless you know the world better than I do 
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but it seems liard — in a way. She was to go to 
Milan, and '' 

'^ To Milan ! ** exclaimed Cecil impetaously. 
"Yes, and nnder precious guardiansliip. Why, 
Frince Sanfriano's offers are but hidden insult, and 
it is not merely in a pecuniary sense tliat he would 
make use of tlie girl. He is a bad man, and all 
Eome knows that; but because he talks of Art 
well, and has cloaked his offers under that excuse, 
you would place this child at his mercy. You 
might as well throw her into the lair of a lion 
and bid him spare her.'' 

Old Marco grew visibly agitated. "You may 
be right, signor. I do not know. I did but ac* 
for the best. Music to me is life. I thought to 
her it would be the same, and it seemed so for 
long. But I think she has changed in a way, 
f or she seemed less to regret what she might lose 
than to look forward to what she will gain. After 
all, a woman is a frail reed to trust to. I have 
said that always. Good she is, and of pure and 
brave spirit and with great gifts; but unless Art 
be served and loved for its own sake alone, the 
service is nothing worth. And what woman can 
do that ? " 
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" The deeireB and Deceesities of life are impera- 

tive in a way/' answered Cecil. '*You must not 

expect too mucL If the genius you speak of be 

in tliis girl's Boul^ it wiU necessitate her foUowing 

its bent and inclinationsj and I tlúnk the friends 

she wiU have^ wiU in no way interfere with sucli 

a desire on her part^ but rather foster it to their 
utmost abiUty/' 

^' Would a peer of England care to be guardian 
to a singer ? '' asked the old man. '^ I don't know 
much of your countrymen, signorj but I know 
they have prejudices against such a caUing^ which 
here we honour above aU others/' 

CecU smUed frankly and kindly. " Be satisfied," 
he saidj ^^my friend has no such prejudices as 
you fear. What the girl's wishes point to, wiU 
be his law. Do not fear that the genius she 
possesses wUl be sHghted or ignored. That I can 
safely promise.'* 

" Thank you f or the promise," said Bosa, rising 
f rom his seat as he spoke. ^^ It has set my mind 
at rest, and I wUl try and believe aU has happened 
weU." 

^' And you wiU think no more of MUan," said 
CecU eagerly. '^Promise me that.^ 
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"I promise/^ he answered gravely. "What 
you say is sufficient. I am old and feeble, I 
know, and perhaps too inclined to trast others; 
and the Prince he has always been so kind to 
me; but if you think " 

" Think ! I know f or a f act what I have said is 
true!'* exclaimed CeciL '^Trust your child no 
more near him, or accept f or her his offers. Believe 
me you will be grateful yet that you took my 
waming.'' 

The old man bowed and went away silent 
and sad. Distrust was new to him^ and oppressed 
him with a chill vague pain. He was grieved 
at heart too, that this last and fondest dream of 
his life seemed no more likely to be realised 
than any that had gone before it. The disappoint- 
ment that had been with him all his days seemed 
destined to shadow them to the end. 

" She is proud and gifted^ and genius is 
obligation — ^in a way — ^to oneself, as well as to 
the world," he muttered, going slowly homeward 
in the summer dusk. " But whatever she chooses 
I can but pray for her happiness; she will not 
be my child much longer ! " 
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And she — ^his child — as in hia thonglits he 
called her^ sat alone in the little dnsky room with 
sof t glad eyes and smiling lips^ f or into her dreams 
of all that Ufe might mean, stole now a possibility of 
human love and human ties that wooed the woman- 
hood ont of her sonl^ ere she herself was aware 
of it. 



CHAPTBR VI. 

Thougli the scasons of maQ f all of losses 
Make emptj the jears f iill of joath, 

If but one thing be constant in crosses 
Ghange lajs not her hands upon truth. 

Ths days sped on and the saltry summer heat 
grew more intense, and yet Cecil waited in vain 
for the arrival of his friend. He chafed at the 
delay and inaction witli an irritability and restless- 
ness that surprised himself. At last^ one day^ 
came a telegram from Modane saying briefly 
that an accident had delayed him on his present 
joumey, but that in twenty-four hours at most Oecil 
might reckon on seeing him at Bome. 

The news revived Cecil's spirits once more. 
He scarcely knew what it was he expected and 
hoped, but in some way it seemed as if, through 
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his friend^ a new tum would be given to the course 
of events, as if with Quita's discovery and Vere's 
guardianship he might checkmate one at least 
of his foe*s schemes. 

So he waited with such patience as he could^ 
and the waiting was to bring him such gladness 
and such hope as he little dreamed of^ in those 
solitary hours. 

Another night had closed in. He was sitting 
in his studio as usual with all its windows thrown 
open to the night and the moon flooding all its 
dusky length. There was an intense stiUness 
everywhere. He leaned beside one of the case- 
ments that looked out on the luxuriance of his villa 
gardens and gave the rein to thought, and lost 
himself in a reverie that dealt with all possibilities 
he had foregone, and looked hopelessly on to the 
years that might yet be his. 

He was so deep in thought, that he did not 
even hear the soft noise made by the opening 
door, or the sound of a step upon the polished 
flooring, so deep that only when a light touch 
fell upon his shoulder did he rouse himself from 
his abstraction and turn with a start to face the 
intruder on his solitude. 
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Beside him, with the lustre o£ the moonbeams 
on her face, ánd lighting the gold gleam of her 
uncovered hair, stood Félise ! 

He sprang to his feet, and her name left his lips 
with an amazed and incredulous joy that brought 
the colour in a hot wave to her face, and lit her 
eyes with a rapture such as they had never worn 
for him yet. 

If he had never loved her before, he loved her 
now, as with sudden, unconsidered impulse he drew 
her in his arms and rained kisses on her brow, her 
hair, her flushing radiant face. For a moment he 
could ask nothing, think of nothing, save only that 
he held her there safe in his arms again, the one 
human thing on earth he loved, the one frail tie 
that had held him to life, and kept him from utter 
despair in the sad years of his desolate past. 

The shock of this sudden joy was so great, it 
almost stunned him. He had had no thought of 
seeing her, and she was by his side ; his child, his 
love, his own once more ; and as he held her there, 
in the recovered joy of that reunion, he murmnred 
again and again that never should they part 
henceforward. 

Her heart beat faster and &ster, the rapture 
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tliat had lit her face clianged to shy and tremulous 
f ear. Her eyes no longer souglit his own ; love 
liad come to her, and she was afraid — afraid of her 
own joy, afraid of those passionate caresses that 
thrilled her very soul — afraid of the infinite sweet- 
ness that lif e seemed to promise, because -that life 
held for her one human being whom she loved. 

It was not a moment for words, and Cecil could 
frame none. She was safe, and she had come to 
him. For the present that was enough. He atsked 
nothing more— only held her to his heart as one 
faolds a treasure nearly lost and doubly valued 
because of that one fact — only spent his kisses on 
her lips and felt the old dead dreams of his 
vanished youth steal back to his heart once more, 
f or once more Love had laid its spell upon his lif e. 

Half-an-hour had passed, but it seemed no more 
than a few moments. Then remembering his 
friend, whom she had whispered was waiting to see 
him, Cecil released her from his arms and went to 
seek Vere Danvers. 

It was little wonder that he listened with almost 
incredulous amazement to the story his friend had 
to tell. Little wonder that, as he foUowed link by 
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link tlie strange historj whicli had bound them 
all together^ his face paled and his hands trembled 
like a woman^s. 

With Pêre Jerome's death the whole fabric of 
his schemes fell to the gronnd. Bverything was 
clear enough now. The children were saf e ; Oecil's 
birthright held no longer the stain of a false and 
dastardly accusation. The treachery which had 
so nearly wrecked his Ufe had indeed been repaid, 

« 

and the vengeance his own hand had longed to 
take and yet forbome^ had been meted out by a 
higher and wiser tribunal than one of earth. 

''His own act was responsible for his own 
ruin/' said Lord Danvers, as his recital drew to 
a close. "The tool whom he used would have 
been faithful to the end had his taskmaster spared 
only the life he loved. When he leamt from 
the lips of Félise that she had been kept from 
all knowledge of him, entrapped into an etemal 
prison-house, denied all rights of womanhood, all 
hope of f reedom, love, lif e, is it any wonder that 
he held no longer to the barren honour of an 
oath, and that, in that same moment, the slaughter- 
love of revenge alone was left in his soul. His 
hands — blood-stained by more crimes than one — 
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cared naught for an added sin. To him, in that 
moment of frenzy, it must liave seemed as if 
Fate had guided liis foe to his very presence, and, 
witli such hatred and enmity warring in his soul, he 
saw his vengeance but as bare] justice, and took it. 
But this is the dark side of the story. Let us look 
at it no more. For you, Cecil, there is both peace 
and honour now, and — happiness too, I hope. 
Your martyrdom is over, and the future looks as 
bright as the past has looked black. Come, there 
is no more to explain now, and I am all anxiety 
to see my other ward. To think that after all 
these years I should be able to execute Valerie's 
wishes at last ! Strange indeed are the workings 
of Providence ! '' 

" I have sent a messenger for Quitá,^' said 
Cecil eagerly. " She will be here soon I daresay. 
But the old musician with whom she has lived 
is in sore trouble about your intrusion, Vere. 
He says she was to be a genius of unrivalled 
powers. He and she have lived with but that 
end in view for all these years, and now, at the 
very moment when successj smiled on his plans, 
you cut the ground from under his feet by putting 
in your claims as guardian.^^ 
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" Guardian to two lieiresses ! " laughed Lord 
Danvers. ''A responsible office indeed. From 
what I gathered from that Italian there is some- 
thing like half-a-million left by that vagabond 
Ducroix. Fortune smiled on him at last. Odd, 
wasn^t it, that he should have sent his wiU and 
directions to me ! It hought we were swom foes. 
No wonder the priest tried to get it into his 
clutches.'^ 

'^AU's well that ends well/^ said Cecil, rising 
to ring for lights and refreshments. " Félise, this 
is a bachelor abode^ but you must try and make 
the best of it. Old Bettina will take you to a 
chamber, and when you have removed the dust 
of travel and feel refreshed come back here and 
be introduced to your sister. I daresay she will 
have arrived by that time.^' 

The girl left the room with the old childish 
obedience she had delighted to render to every wish 
of his, and Vere turned with a smile to his friend : 

"Am I to congratulate you and the future 
Countess of Strathavon ? '' he said. 

" Congratulate me that I have found peace 
again/* answered Cecil gravely. " The past seems 
like a hideous nightmare — an evil dream.'^ 

VOL. III. R 
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'' But you have come nobly out of the struggle/' 
said Yere Danvers^ rising and grasping his hand, 
while his eyes grew strangely dim as he looked 
at the altered face, noble in its appearance^ stead- 
fast in its strength^ loyal in its trust, despite 
great wrongs sufFered and great grief endured. 
^* The clouds have broken at last^ Cis^ dear old 
fellow, and the new days will be all the brighter 
and gladder because of the shadows that came 
before." 

It was but a few moments ere the sound of 
wheels told of the arrival of Quitá and the old 
musician. Cecil went out into the loggia to meet 
them, and gave kindly welcome to the pale and 
agitated girl, and led them both into the room 
where Lord Danvers was waiting. 

As he came towards the girl, he started in- 
voluntarily. It seemed as if the face of his lost 
love looked softly back to his own once more, 
f or like as the twin sisters were in height, colouring, 
and appearance, Quitá's face had a subtle and percep- 
tible difference, it was paler, graver, more lofty and 
lesB radiant than that of Félise, and the expression 
when in repose had a strange absorbed dreamy 
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look, as of one wlio lived more in a world of lier own 
thoughts and fancies than in that ordinary world 
of every-day life amidst whicli she naoved. It was 
tlie face of Valerie in her own fair youtli. He 
bowed before this pale grave maiden with some- 
thing of awe, and his kind voice shook as he took 
her hands in both his own and welcomed her. 
*^How like you are to your mother/^ he sighed 
involuntarily. ^'There is no need to say you are 
her child.^' 

" And my sister ? " asked the girl timidly, 
glancing from the handsome face and tender 
eyes of her new guardian to those of the others. 

The words had hardly left her lips when a light 
step sounded without, the door was thrown open, 
and Félise entered. 

Eadiant, fair, sweet as the spring itself, she 
stood a moment on the threshold^ the very in- 
carnation of a poet's dream of youth, and hope, 
and joy. Then, with a low glad cry she sprang 
forwards, and the arms that since infancy had 
not closed around each other held the two 
young radiant forms in a close and passionate 
embrace. 

Gecil made a sign to Lord Danvers, and the old 
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masician noticed it, and followed them silentlj oat 
of the room into Cecil's stadio. 

Then he approached the English lord^ and laid 
his hand npon his arm : *' Eccelema" he said 
eamestly, " you will be good to my child, will you 
not ? Her lif e has been hard ; yes, bat I do not 
think it has spoiled her f or any other. She is pare, 
and trathfal^ and lo^ely of natare as of face. 
Whether she will be happy as a great lady I can- 
not tell. It was all to have been so different, but 
Gk)d knows best, doabtless — 



» 



" Do you think I shall not do my utmost ta 
make her happy ? '* asked Lord . Danvers gently, 
'' if so, yoa wrong me. Even if her heart be set 
upon the life for which you destined her, I should 
not oppose it. Genius glorifies whatever it under- 
takes. I would have her as free as air, to foUow 
the bent of her own inclinations. You may trust 
me, indeed. Besides, T have no desire to separate 
you botL You have been too true and kind a 
friend to be put aside now, because her fortunes 
have changed. You must come to her new 
home." 

The old man shook his head. 

^' Paxdojij Eccelenza. You are kind and generous 
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to say so, but I am too old for a new country and a 
new life. I have spent my days in Italy, I would 
end them here also." 

" But you are alone " 

'^ I have been alone always — till the child came 
tome. Whatofthat?" 

" I wish I could leave her with you," said Lord 
Danvers regretfully. '^ But in a way I seem com- 
pelled to be cruel. You see, she will be very rich, 
and I, as her guardian, must serve her own interests 
first, even with all the will in the world to make 
those interests coincide with the gratitude and love 
she bears and owes to you." 

I know, I know," said the old man quietly. 
Wealth and nobility have their obligations. Far 
be it from me to stand in their way. She is young, 
she wiU soon forget; as for me, I do not look 
forward to many days more. When one is four- 
score years, what is life save just the waiting for 
the end? Now that I know she has kind and 
powerful friends my last anxiety is over. I had 
always the dread that she would be lef t alone to 
fight her battles with the world as best she might ; 
and when one is young, and beautiful, and gifted, 
and a woman, the world is a bad place to be 
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alone in. Now my fears are set at rest. Irebelno 
longer. It is best as it is.'^ 

Then he turned to Cecil. '^You asked me 
yesterday of Giá/' he said. '^I met him here in 
Bome the very night when you first came to my 
child's presence with the news of her great fortune. 
As you said there was no fear of him now, I 
sought for news of him at the wine-shop where 
I saw him. He is staying in the city, so they said. 
I bade him come here to you, I knew you would 
deal with him best. He was a brutal guardian 
to the child in her youth, but they who sold 
her to his care were more brutal still." 

Lord Danvers and Oecil looked at each other. 
The same thought crossed the mind of both, and 
the same resolve followed the thought. Quita 
never knew who had so sold her into bondage, 
never knew that her father's late-come atonement 
might have been the purchase-money of all the 
shame and suffering that could have been crowded 
into a young and innocent life. 

Lord Danvers bent over the aged man as he 
ceased speaking. '^Is there no way in which 
I can prove my gratitude to you ? ^^ he asked gently. 
^' Believe me that your ref usal to share the child'a 
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altered fortunes embitters them to me^ as I am 
sure they must to her. There is your music — ^you 
must love that. You can claim the world's 
hearing when you will. At least, may I not help 
you there ? " 

A glad light leaped into the old and careworn 
face. His eyes looked gratefully up to the kind 
and generous gaze bent upon him. '^ My music — 
f or that I can accept what I could not for myself • 
Let the world hear it — when I am dead. So best 
shall I be remembered.^' 

And this was the only recompense asked or 
received by a lif e spent in the service of Art. 

In after years, when his name was on every 
tongue, and his music in every city, the two men 
who listenedj to his words now, remembered the 
desolate life, the weary face^ the noble nature of 
the man who had but asked this one favour, when 
all the benefíts of f ortune were at his hand to take 
had he so chosen. 

For the artist was true to himself and to the 
genius within him ; and a day came when the world 
acknowledged it, with shame and with regret. 

The shadows had passed at last, as Yere had 
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said. Days glad with hope and sweet with peace 
came back to all those whose history has fiUed 
these pages^ for whom the web of life had held 
so many tangled skeins ; bat shrined deep in Cecil 
Calverley's heart was the memory of the woman 
who had won the love of his youth, and for his 
sake relinquished life and all its promises. 

Life had grown sweet again in the after years 
that were as the chastened calm of an autumn day 
to the radiance and glory of spring, but neither 
life, nor love, nor fame, nor honour, could ever blot 
out that record of the past, that memory of the 
woman who had given her life for his, and with 
her last breath whispered, " I have loved you ; f or 
us — there is no more to say ! '^ 

Lord Danvers^ guardianship was not very long, 
or, to all appearance, very onerous. Within a 
year of their return to England, Félise became 
Countess of Strathavon, and ere another year 
it was more than probable that her sister would 
f ollow her good example and give to her guardian 
a wife, instead of a ward. 

The world marvelled that one so long looked 
upon as a confirmed bachelor should have fallen 
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in love with the mere beauty of a girl not half 
his years, and ascribed the marvel to the usaal 
man's weakness for a pretty face. But the world 
had never looked behind the scenes, or known 
that the ideal of Vere Danvers' youth had lived 
and breathed afresh in the loveliness and genius 
of the girl who had looked at him with her 
mother's eyes, one summer night, in Rome. 

For hÍ3 sake Quitá laid aside her art life and 
took up another. Music was in her heart and 
soul always, and her voice was as great a márvel 
as ever; but something of fear and timidity had 
taken the place of that previous absorption which 
had left no room in her heart for other hopes or 
other interests. 

AU the tendemess of her nature awakened to 
the touch of sympathy, all the womanhood grew 
into rich life, that blossomed in her guardian's 
presence^ and recognised in him an ideal^ great 
and lofty and noble, before which her soul bowed 
itself , and trembled as the first timidity of hope 
gave place to the absolute certainty of joy. 

He had not dared speak of his passion for 
long. She was so young, so fair, and the world 
was at her feet, and men's homage laid before 
voL. m. s 
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her. And yet he coald not but see that her 
eyes held no gladness save at hís presence; 
that with him she was, in a way, different to 
what others found her. 

Art may be a spirit^ pnre and noble> and of 
God; but the strength of Love is like ten other 
spirits^ that sweep it from its tenement and 
asorp its place^ and the life that has before looked 
fair and rich and content^ seems as if it had 
been barren as a desert. 

And the day came when Quitá recogniaed 
this fact and thought half proudly^ half regret- 
f ully, of her old master's words : " If only you 
were not a woman ! " Yet, after all, can one 
ask more of lif e than happiness ? and the 
happiness that is without the pale of human 
sympathies and human love is but a poor thing 
at best« 

So many there are who speculate on what 
life ought to be, but it is those who wish to 
enjoy it who are wise enough to take it — ^s 
it is. 

There will always be wrong and cruelty and 
injustice so long as the world exists; there will 
always be the old weary wonder in human souIs> 
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that justice is so tardy and that wrong-doing is 
so prosperous. But the key to the great mystery 
is in no earthly hand^ and the door it unlocks is 
one that shuts its secrets in eternal silence. Evil 
is always strong, it has always been so. Well, 
who shall alter the immutable laws that govem 
life, and all that belongs to it? We do but grope 
as children in the dark, half fearful of what we 
touch and seem to recognise. Somewhere — some- 
how, so Hope whispers, there will be light at 
last. 

The drama is over now. 

On friends reconciled, on love regained, on 
hope restored, and peace that is the babn for 
bruised and aching spirits, the curtain falls at 
last. 

Clear the stage, put out the lights. What 
more remains to be said ? 



THB EXD. 
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